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Mr. BRAHAM. 


(With a Portrait.) 

In the selection of Portraits 
which bave hitherto been given in 
this work, we have frequently 
been influenced by a _ considera- 
tion of the manner in which the prin- 
cipal performers have been habited; 
aud we have sometimes not thought 
so much of choosing characters of 
4 particular importance, as those which 

appeared to us likely to form the 

most effective pictures. We find, 

however, that if we continue to con- 

fine our selections to the higher 
classes of performers only, the stock 
| will soon become exhausted, and we 
FE have therefore been induced to resort 
to the vocalists for the embellishment 
of our present number. At the head 
of these, without dispute, stands Mr. 
Braham, and as this gentleman has 
i) of late offered fresh claims to the 
public attention, and been the sub- 
ject of much conversation in the 
dramatic world, we flatter ourselves 
| his portrait will form no unaccept- 
| able offering to our readers. On 


| 


it is unnecessary to dilate ; in power 
of voice, and brilliancy of execu- 
tion he has no rival, and in fact is 
the only male performer at present 
on the English Stage worthy the 
name of a first-rate singer. In the 


Scientific compositions of Italy or 
the more simple melodies of his own 
country he equally excels, though it 
must be confessed that he sometimes 


Weakens the effect of the latter by 
Vol. I. 


the pre-eminence of his vocal talents 


Pramatic Sketches. 


an exuberance of ornament: this, 
however, we believe is more a com- 
pliance with the false taste of the 
age, than the dictate of his own 
judgment, and that as even Shak- 
speare was compelled to debase his 
genius to gratify the palates of the 

groundlings; so Mr. Braham does 

not disdain to court the applause 

of the million by having recourse 

to arts which he must secretly 

despise. That he is, however, capa- 

ble of uniting the finest powers of 

execution, with the height of sim- 

plicity, feeling, and expression, can 

be sufficiently attested by those 

who have had the pleasure of 

hearing him when trusting entirely 

to his wonderful natural powers, he 

has rejected all attempt at produc- ' | 
ing eflect by the aid of borrowed | 
and redundant graces. Mr. Braham 
is perhaps as scientific a singer as 
any in existence, and on the 
Italian Stage has frequently delight- 
ed the audience by some of the 
finest displays of musical execution. 
As a composer he is not less for- 
tunate, and has been particularly 
happy in adapting his productions 
to his own peculiar powers. His 
compositions in the “ Cabinet,” | 
“ Devil’s Bridge,” andnumerous other 
operas are universally known, and 
never does a season elapse without 

their being frequently brought before 

the town. Asa singer and a composer 

he may claim to rank amongst the first 

of the profession in both walks of 


science. 
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Mebicw of Wooks. 


Shakspeare and his Times : including 
the Biogruphy of the Poet; Cri- 
ticisms on his Genius and Writ- 
ings; a new Chronology of his 
Plays ; a Disquisition on the object 
of his Sonnets; and a History of 
the Manners, Customs, and Amuse- 


ments; Superstitions, Poetry, 


Elegant Literature of his Age ; 


by Nathan Drake, Author 


of “ Literary Hours,” and of 
“ Essays on Periodical Literature.” 
—2 vols. 4to. pp. 1367. London. 
Cadell and Davies, 1817. £5 5s. 
Fine paper. £7 7s. 


Pid a foreigner require any proof 
of the veneration with which Shak- 
speare is regerded by his ccuntrymen, 
and how much interest is excited by 
every minute particular relative to 
him and his writings, it would be 
sufficient merely to direct his atten- 
tion to the long list of Shakspeare’s 
Works, printed in Reed’s edition, 
which is continually augmented by 
the appearance of new publications 
upon the same exhaustless subject. 
The present year has produced two 
most pleasing additious to this inte- 
resting list. Mr. Hazlitt’s “ Charac- 


ters of Shakspeare’s Plays,’ forms a 


valuable companion to the vast body 
of criticisms on Shakspeare, and the 
Splendid publication before us has 
materially increased our stock of 
knowledge upon the subject of the 
manners, amusements, Kc. of his age, 
as connected with, and explanatory 
of his writings. 

The work is divided into three 
principal parts, entitled as follows: — 
Shakspeare in Stratford”—“ Shak- 
speare in London,” and ‘ Sbak- 
speare in Retiremeni.” These again 
ure subdivided into ehapicrs, con- 
taining such a mass of curious and 


amusing matter as was scarcely ever 
before presented to the public: Dr. 
Drake may securely felicitate him- 
self upon having produced a work, 
“ which while it will satisfy the po- 
etical antiquary, will, fromthe variety, 
interest, and integrity of its com- 
ponent parts, be equally gratifying 
to the general reader.” The de- 
seriptions of the manners, costume, 
diversions, &c. of our ancestors, con- 
tained in the first division of the work, 
must have been the result of indefati- 
gable industry and research, and aflord 
a most copious fund of entertaining 
anecdotes, narrated in a_ pleasing 
manner. The chapters on_ the 
economy of the Stage in Shakspeare’s 
time, will supersede the necessity 
which has hitherto existed, of consult- 
ing innumerable works in order to 
arrive at any accurate information 
upon this point. The whole that is 
known upon the subject is condensed 
and arranged in a perspicuous style, 
illustrated by frequent selections from 
the writers of that period. 


To the chapter which contains a 
disquisition on the object of Shak- 
speare’s Sonnets, we turned with feel- 
ings of the liveliest curiosity ;  feel- 
ings excited, not only by the interest 
we take in every thing relative to 
our divine bard, but by our having 
long since framed a theory of our 
own upon the subject. The unac- 
countable neglect with Jwhich these 
exquisite compositions have so long 
been treated, we rejoice to see is 
rapidly giving place to better feel- 
ings, and the Sonnets of Shakspeare 
appear likely to become as familiar to 
English readers as are his Dramas. 
The tasteless observation of Steevens 
upon the subject is well known, bat 
we cannot forbear quoting it here; 
contrasted with the opinion of # 
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higher spirit, whose judgment upon 
the subject of poetry will probahly 
have as much weight with our read- 
ers, as that of the couimentator, 
Steevens :— 


‘We have not reprinted the Son- 
nets &c. of Shakspeare, because the 
strongest Act of Parliament that could 
be framed would fail to compel readers 
into their service; notwithstanding 
these miscellaneous poems have de- 
rived every possible advantage from 
the literature and judgment of their 
only intelligent editor, Mr. Malone, 
whose implements of criticism, like 
the ivory rake and golden spade in 
Prudentius, are on this occasion dis- 
graced by the objects of their cul- 
ture.’ 


So much for the Gothic tasteless- 
ness of Mr. Steevens. Now hear 
what a writer of a very different 
stamp says of the same produc- 
tions :— 


“ There is extant a small volume 
of miscellaneous poems, in which 
Shakspeare expresses his own feelings 
in his own person. It is not diflicult 
to conceive that the editor, George 
Steevens, should have been insensible 
to the beauties of one portion of that 
volume, the Sonnets; though there is 
no part of the writings of this poet 
where is found in an equal compass 
a greater number of exquisite feelings 
felicitously expressed. But, from re- 
gard to the critic’s own credit, he 
would not have ventured to talk of an 
Act of Parliament not being strong 
enough to compel the perusal of these, 
or aby production of Shakspeare, if 
he had not known that the people of 
England wereizaorant of the treasures 
contained in these little pieces ; and 
if he had not, moreover, shared the 
common propensity of human nature 
to exult over a supposed fall into 
the mire, of a genius whom he had 
heen compelled to regard with admi- 
ration, as an inmate of the celestial 
regions,—* there sitting where he 
durst not soar.’ 


* Steevens’s advertisement, pretixed 
to bis edition of Shakspeare, 1793. 


+ Wordsworth’s Poems, 1813, vol. 
352. 
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It ought to be known, to the 
credit of Aaron Hill, that he had 
taste and discrimination sufficient to 
discover and point out the merit of 
these neglected poems; in the 2nd. 
vol. of his “ Plain Dealer,” No. 116, 
may be found an ardent eulogiuin 
on their beauties; and this is the 
more honourable to Hill; as his re- 
marks were published at atime when, 
so far from the value of the Sonnets 
having even been duly appreciated, 
very few readers indeed were aware of 
their existence. To return, however, to 
the immediate subject of our remarks. 
The conjectures respecting the object 
ofthe Sonnets have been as numerous 
as contradictory; some of these re- 
Searches display extraordinary inge- 
nuity, while others onthe contrary are 
remarkable for nothing but their utter 
absurdity: few but must have smiled 
at the ridiculous supposition of Mr. 
Chalmers, that they were addressed 
to Queen Elizabeth. Dr. Drake has 
placed it beyond dispute that they 
were principally directed to a male 
object; a fact, which we should 
have imagined must have been evi- 
dent to any one ona single perusal: 
always bearing in mind that im the 
time of Shakspeare the terms love 
and friendship were synonimous. 
The doctor endeavours to shew that 
this object was Lord Southampton, 
the generous patron and encourager 
of Shakspeare’s early productions, 
and he certainly has argued the point 
with so much cleverness and plausibi- 
lity, that if he sometimes fail to 
convince us of the perfect correct- 
ness of his conjectures, we never 
fxil to admire their ingenuity. It is 
of course impossible to detach any 
portion of the Essay from its con- 
necting parts, so as to present a 
correct specimen of the whole, or 
without weakening the force of the 
argument; we must therefore refer 
our readers to the disquisition itself, 
from a perusal of which, they will 
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be enabled to form their own opinions 
as to the truth or fallacy of the posi- 
tion attempted to be established. A 
life of Southampton, vritten with 
much taste, is prefixed, as an in- 
dispensable accompaniment to the 
Essay. 

Several chapters of the work are 
dedicated to criticisms on the several 
plays of our author, and their principal 
characters. A chronology, differing 
in varions instances from that of 
Malone, is also given; and though 
we are disposed to look upon such 
researches as being more remarkable 
for their curiosity than their utility, 
we are ready to admit that Dr. 
Drake’s arrangement has at least as 
much probability as that of his pre- 
decessor. From the portions of the 
work relating to the Manners of the 
People, and the Economy of the 
Siage in former days, we now pro- 
ceed to lay some extracts before our 
readers :—-commencing with a curious 
description of The Rufls, worn during 
the time of Elizabeth.— 


“* The Ruff, in the time of Elizabeth, 
was common to both sexes; but under 
the fostering care of the ladies, at- 
tained, in stiffness, fineness, and di- 
mensions, the most extravagant pitch 
of absurdity. Itreached belind to the 
very top of the head, and the tenuity 
of the lawn or cambrick of which it 
was made was such, that Stowe pro- 
phesies, they would * wear ruffits of a 
spider’s web’. In order to support so 
slender a fabrick, a great quantity of 
starch became necessary, the skilful 
use of which was introduced of vari- 
ous colours, one of which, the yellow 
die, being the invention of a Mrs. Tur- 
ner, who was afterwards concerned in 
the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
Was dismissed with abhorrence from 
the fashionable world, in consequence 
of this abandoned woman being exe- 
cuted at 'T'yburn in a ruff of her fa- 
vouritetint. The extreme indignation 
with which Stubbes speaks of the use 
of starch is highly amusing:—‘ One 
arch or pillar’ says he, ‘ wherewith 
the devil’s kingdome of great ruffes is 
under-propped, is a certain kind of 
liquid matter which they call starch, 
Wherein the devill hath learned them 


to wash and die their rufles, which 
being drie, will stand stiff and inflex. 
ible about their neckes. And this 
starch they make of divers syb- 
stances—of all collours and hues as 
— redde, blewe, purple, and the 
ike. 

We are further informed by the 
same vehement satirist, that the ruff 
had the additional support of an un- 
der-propper called suppertasse, 
and that its plaits were adjusted by 
poking-sticks made of iron, sleel, or 
silver, that, when used, were heated 
in the fire, a custom against which he 
expresses his wrath by relating a 
most crrious story of a gentlewoman 
of Antwerp, who had her ruff poked 
by the Devil on the 27 of May, 1582; 
‘the sound whereof, says + ‘ is 
so blowne through all the world, and is 
yet fresh in every man’s memory.’ It 
appears that this unfortunate lady, 
being invited to a wedding, could not 
although she employed two celebrated 
laundresses, get her ruffle plaited ac- 
cording to ber taste, ‘ upon which, 
proceeds Stubbes, ‘ she fell to sweare 
and teare, to curse and ban, casting 
the ruffes under feete, and wishing 
that the devill might take her when 
shee did wear any neckerchers againe ,’ 
a wish which was speedily accom- 
plished; for the devill, assuming the 
form of a beautiful young man,made his 
appearance under the character of a 
suitor, and enquiring the cause of her 
‘tooke in hande the setting 
of her ruffes, which he performed to 
her great contentation and liking ; in- 
somuch, as she, looking herselfe in a 
glasse (as the devil] bad her) became 
greatly enamoured of him. This done 
the young man kissed her, in the doing 
whereof, he writhed ber neck in sun- 
der, so she died miserably ; her body 
being straight waies changed into 
blewe and black collours, most uggle- 
some to beholde, and her face (which 
before was so amourous) became 
most deformed and fearfull to looke 
upon. This being known in the citie, 
great preparation was made for her 
buriall, and a rich coflin was provi- 
ded, and her fearfull body was laide 
therein, and covered very sumptuously, 
Foure men immediately assayed to 
lift up the corpes, but could not move 
it; then sixe attempted the like, but 
could not once stirre it from the place 
where it stood. Whcreat the standers- 
by marvelling, causing the coffin to be 
opened to sce the cause thereof ; 
where they found the body to be taken 
away, and a blacke caite, very lean 
and deformed, sitting in the coflin, 
setting of great ruffles, and frizling of 
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haire, to the greate feare and woonder 


all beholders.” 
— Vol. 2. p. 95. 


* * * 


«“ We learn from Heywood, that the 
internal roof of the stage was either 
painted of sky-blue colour, or hung 
with drapery of a similar tint, in order 
to represent the heavens ; and there 
js much reason to suppose, with a very 
ingenious commentator, that when the 
idea of a gloomy and starless night 
was to be impressed, these heavens 
were hung with black, whence, among 
many passages in Shakspeare illus- 
trative of this position, the following 
jine manifestly owes its origin :— 


‘Hung be the heavens with black, 
yield day to night.’ 


It has, likewise, been asserted, and, 
indeed, to a certain extent, proved, by 
the same learned writer, that the 
lower part of the stage was distinguish- 
edby the name of Hell ; and he quotes 
the annexed passage from Chapman as 
decisive on the subject :— 


‘The fortune of a Stage (like For- 
tune’s self) 

Amazeth greatestjudgment: and none 
knows 

The hidden causes of those strange 
effects, 

That rise from this Hell, or fall 
from this Heaven.’ + 


From this connection of the celes- 
tial and infernal regions with the 
stage, Mr. ‘Whiter has inferred, 
through the medium of numerous per- 
tinent quotations from Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries, that a vast 
mass of imagery was so blended and 
associated in the mind of our great 
oet, as to form an ultimate union in 
is ideas between Hell and Night ; 
the Darkened Heavens and the Stage 
of Tragedy ; and this, too, at an early 
period, even during the composition 


of his ‘ Rape of Lucrece,’ which con- - 


tains some striking instances of this 
theatrical combination. * The hours 
of acting, during the whole period of 
Shakspeare’s career, continued to be 
early in the afternoon. In 1598, we 
are informed by an epigram of Sir 
John Davies, that one o’clock was the 


usual time fur the commencement of 


the play :— 
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‘ Tuscus doth rise at 
ten, and at 


He gues to Gyls, where he doth stay 
till one, 
Then sees a play ;? 


And, in 1609, when Decker publi 

his Gull’s Horn-book,’ 
three, nor did it become later untit 
towards the close of the seventeenth 
century. The time usually consumed 
in the exhibition appears, from the 
Prologue to ‘Henry the Eighth,’ to 
have been only two hours :— 


Those that come— 

Pil undertake, may see away their 
_ Shilling 

Richly in two short hours, 


The mention of payment in this pas- 
sage, leads to the consideration of the 
prices of admission, and the sum here 
specified, contemporary authority in- 
forms us, was demanded for entrance 
into the best rooms or boxes.¥* Six- 
pence also, and sometimes a shilling, 
was paid for seats or stools on the 
stage. Sixpence was likewise the 
price of admission to the pit and 

alleries of the Globe and Black- 
riars ; but at inferior houses, a penny, 
or at most twopence, gave access to 
the ‘ groundling,’ or the ‘ gallery com- 
moner.’ Dramatic poets, as in the 
present day, were admitted gratis.— 
We may also add, that from some ad- 
dresses to the memory of Ben Jonson, 
by Jasper Mayne, and alluding to his 
Volpone, or the Fox, acted in 1605, it 
is allowable to infer, that the prices 
of admission were, on the first repre- 
sentation ofa new play, doubled, and 
even sometimes trebled. 


There is every reason to suppose, 
that while Shakspeare wrote for the 
Stage, the number of plays performed 
in one day, seldom, if ever, exceeded 
one tragedy, comedy, or history, and 
that the entertainment was varied and 

rotracted, either by the extempore 
humour and tricks of the Clown after 
the play was over, or by singing, 
dancing, or ludicrous recitation, be+ 
tween the acts. 


The house appears to have been 
pretty well supplied with lights; the 
stage being illuminated by two large 
branches; the body of the house by 
cresset lights, formed of ropes wreath- 
ed and pitehed, and placed in open 
iron lanterns, and these were occa 
sionally assisted by the interspersion 


¥* Decker’s Gull’s Horn-book, reprint, 
p. 18. Note. 
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‘of wax tapers among the boxes. The 


amusements of the audience before the 
play commenced seem to have been 
amply supplied by themselves, the 
only recreation provided by the the- 
atre, during this tedious interval, 
being the music of the band, which 
struck up thrice, playing three flou- 
rishes, or, as they were called, three 
soundings, before the performance 
began ; but these were of course shert, 
being principally intended as an- 
nouncements, similar to those we how 
receive from the prompter’s bell. To 
kill time, therefore, reading and play- 
ing cards were the resources of the 
genteeler part of the audience. £ Be- 
fore the play begins,’ says Decker to 
his gallant, ‘fall to cards; you may win 
or lose, as feneers do in a prize, and 
beat one another by confederacy, yet 
share the money when you meet at 
supper: notwithstanding, to gull the 
ragamuffins that stand aloof gaping at 
you, throw the cards, having first 
torn four or five of them, round about 
the stage, just upon the third sound, 
as though you had lost.¢ Of the 
less relined amusements of these 
gaping ragamuffins, ‘the youths that 
thunder ata play-house, and fight for 
bitter bitten apples,’t we find 
traces in Decker, Jonson, and their 
contemporaries, which enable us to 
assert, that they chiefly consisted in 
smoking tobacco, drinking ale, crack- 
ing nuts, and eating fruit, which were 
regularly supplied by men attending 
in the theatre, and whose vocifera- 
tion and clamour, or, as a writer of 
that time expresses it,’ to be made 
adder with pippin cry,§ were 
justly conceived as grievous nuisances 
more especially the use of tobacco, 
which must have been intolerable to 
those unaccustsmed to its odour, and 
Indeed, oecasioually drew forth the 
execration of individuals: thus in a 
work entitled, ‘Dyet’s Dry Dinner,’ 
we find the author commencing an 
epigram on the wanton and excessive 
use of tobacco, in the following 
terms :— 
‘ It echaune’d me gazing at the 
Theater, 
Tospie a Dock-Tabacco-Chevalier, 
Clouding the loathing ayr with foggie 
fume 
Of Dock-Tabacco 
I wish’t the Roman lawes severity : 
Who smoke selleth, with smoke be 
done to dy.’ 


+ Gull’s Horn-book, reprint, p. 146. 
} Henry VITL. act v. scene 3. 


§ Notes from Black-fryers, by H. 
Fitz Jeoffery, 1617. 
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The most rational of the amuse. 
ments which ccecupied the impatient 
audience, was certainly that of read. 
ing, and this appears to have been 
supplied by a a custom of hawkin 
about new publications at the theatre. 
at least this may be inferred from the 
opening of an address to the public 
pretixed by William Fennor, to a pro. 
duction of his, entitled, © Deseyip. 
tions,’ and published in 1616, om 
the Genilemen readers :—Worth 
Gentlemen, of what degree soever, 
suppose this pamphlet will hap into 
your hands, before a play begin, with 
the importunate clamour of ‘Buy 4 
NEW BOOKE,’ by sume needy companion, 
that will be ylid to furnish you with 
worke for a turned teaster. As soon 
as the third sounding had finished, it 
was usual for the person whose pro- 
vince it was to speak the Prologue, im- 
mediately to enter. As a diffident and 
supplicating manner were thought es- 
sential to this character, who is term- 
ed by Decker, ‘ the quaking Prologue, 
it was the custom to clothe bim ina 
long black velvet cloak, to which Shir- 
ley adds, a liltle beard, a starch’d 
face, and a supple leg. 


On withdrawing the curtato, the 
stage was generally found strewed 
with rushes, which, in Shakspeare’s 
time, formed the common covering of 
floors from the palace to the cottage ; 
but, on very splendid occasions, it was? 
matted entirely over ; thus, Sir Henry 
Wotton, in a letter which describes 
the conflagration of the Globe Thea- 
tre, in 1613, says, that on the night 
of the accident, ‘ The King’s Players 
had a new play, called * Ail is True,” 
representing some principal pieces of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, which 
was set forth with many extraordiuary 
circumstances of pomp and majesty, 
cven to the matting of the stage.” 


Vol. 2. p. 213—19. 


At afuture period we may proba: 
bly resume our notice of this interest- 
ing work, which, in whatever point 
of view it be regarded, must be 
looked up~~ 2s constituting a most 
valuable addition to the stock of 
English literature. Its high price 
will of course prevent its attaining to 
any very extended circulation, but 
With the antiquary, the commentator, 
and the admirers of Shakspeare 1 
will ever possess the strongest claims 
to attention. Dr. Prake has in this 
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work given to the world a most 


honourable proof of his veneration 
{jor his author, and of the indefati- 
gable industry with which he has 
cullected together every particular 
relating to him and his writings, 
though we are sorry to learn that 
the intimation, respecting his health, 
conveyed in the following valedictory 
paragraphs, is but too correct :— 


“ We have now reached the 
termination of a work, of which, what- 
ever shall be its reception with the 
public,even diflidence itself may say, 
that it has been prosecuted with in- 
cessant labour and unwearied research ; 
with an ardent desire to give it a 
title to acceptance, and with an anx- 
iety, which has proved injurious to 
health, that it should be deemed not 
altogether unworthy of the bard whose 
name it hears. 


It has also been a labour of love, 
and, though much indisposition has 
accompanied several of the years de- 
voted to its construction, it is closed 
with a mingled sensation of gratitude, 
regret, and hope; of gratitude, for 
what of health and strength has been 
spared to its author; of regret, in relin- 
quishing what, with all its concomi- 
tant anxieties, has been often produc- 
tive of rational delight; and of hope, 
that in the inevitable hour which is 
fast approaching, no portion of its 
pages shall suggest a thought, which 
can add poignancy to sufferings or bit- 
terness to recollection.”’ 


Vol. 2 p. 624. 


The Muse of Sorrow.—Published by 


every bookseller in the —kingdom.~ 


November, 1817. 


During the past month we have pe- 
rused on a moderate calculation no 
less than 50 Monodies, 43 Elegies, 2 
Monologues, 21 Tributes, 30 Epitaphs 
and 950 Elegiac Stanzas, called forth 
by a late melancholy eveat, the whole 
of which are very appropriate to the 
occasion, and, of course, very lamen- 
lable. We have searched most indus- 


triously amongst these for a few decent. 
lines to present to our friends, in order 
that our publication might not be the 
only one deficient in paying a testi- 
mony of richly-merited respect to de 
parted virtue, but we have searched in 
vain. Luckily, however, we have pro- 
cured the following verses, written by 
the gentleman who has so often amused 
and instructed our readers under 
the signature of Thomas; of their 
poetical merits it does not perhaps 
become us to say much, but we 
cannot avoid noticing a most remark- 
able circumstance, which is, that the 
novel similes of the lily prematurely 
cut down, and the rose nipped in the 
bud, do not occur in them from the 
beginning to the end, although they 
are to be found in every one of the 
Elegies, Monodies, &c. we have al- 
ready mentioned :— 


Mourn, England, mourn! thy joy is 
passed away, 

Cuartotre, the idol of thy hopes is 
gone ; 

Whose virtues promised on some fu- 
ture day 

To be the pride and splendour of thy 
throne : 

The prospect of her greatness e’en 
outshone 

The golden annals of Extza’s fame ; 

Her Form, Her Mind, her Manners 
were thine own; 

A loyal People’s love endeared her 


claim, 
And every English heart exulted ia 
her name. 
II. 
But yesterday with what delight we 
traced 
The fulure honours of her high ca- 
reer ; 
Young, Beautiful, and Mighty—sbe 


was placed 

Apparently above the storms severe 

Nhat frown upon mankind ; the war- 
rior’s spear 

Was twined with olive, and the wel- 
come strain 

Of Peace and Victory resounded 
here: 


Alas! we hoped those blessings might 


sustain 
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Through many happy years her 
bright, auspicious reign. 


All that the valour of our arms has 
done 

To calmer moments seemed to smooth 
her way, 

And every battle British Chiefs have 

won 

Appeared prophetic of her tranquil 
sway ; 

This was our consolation in the day 

Of =— and of peril ;—this the 
ight, 

Which, even in the midst of war’s 
array, 

Oft cheered our drooping spirits with 
the sight 

Of joys in store for her, and jaurels 
ever bright. 


IV. 


Prosperity and Peace returned again, 

The reign of Tyranny was over- 
thrown, 

While discontented factions strove in 
vain 

To shade the lustre of her Father’s 
crown: 

Happy was England then! no awful 
rown 

Forbad her ardent spirit to rejoice ; 

And midst the martial triumphs of 
renown 

Were heard the nuptial song, the 
festive voice, 

When noble Cuarworte claimed the 
husband of her choice. 


Vv. 


To her high station and her princely 
birth 

The Nation’s homage and respect 
were due ; 

But private virtue and domestic 
worth 

Obtained a tribute of affection too ; 

Those of a humbler sphere in her 
might view 

A bright example—her delight had 
been 

In calm serenity—but Fancy drew 

Time’s shadowy veil aside, and she 
Was seen, 

By Hope’s expectant eye, Old Eng- 
land’s future Queen. 


VI. 

It was our Prayer, that when our 
honoured guide 

Hereafter should be lost, we might 
bestow 

On her our Love and Duty, and with 
pride 

Behold the Diadem adorn her brow; 


It was our Hope to have beheld her 
now 


A happy Mother: every heart was 


And all combined their loyalty to 
show ; 


voice of Revelry, the sportive 
ay 


Echoed on every side in honour of 
the day. 


VII. 


But when that day arrived, which 
seemed adorn’d 

With all our hopes could paint, when 
joy was near, 

And Young and Old with one fond 
impulse turn’d 

To hail the Royal Infant, and to 
hear 

Congratulations breathed; their short 
career 

Of Triumph was o’erthrown; Afllic- 
tion came, 

By Disappointment rendered more 
severe 5 

Forgotten was their Hope, their Pride, 
their Fame, 

They mourned their CHARLOTTE’s 
Death, and sorrowed o’er her name. 


VIII. 


Ili-fated Mother! from life’s fairest 
scene. 

In health and splendour prematurely 
torn ; 

To-day how joyous England would 
have been 

Hadst thou been spared, hereafter to 
have worn 

Her brilliant Crown! But though 
with tears we mourn 

Thy early death, yet HE who gave 
the .blow 

Has also “taught us how it may be 
borne ; 


HE brings us consolation, for we 
know 


That Thou art far removed from 
every earthly woe. 


The Aerial Isles; or, the Visions of 
Malcolm. A Poem, by J. Ingle, 
Esq. Northamptonshire Regiment 
of Militia. London. Stockdale, 
7s. 6d. 


Tis poem, which is principally of 4 
didactic and descriptive nature, 1s 
apparently the production of a mind 
possessed of exquisite sensibility, im- 
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pressed with a lively admiration of 
the wild beauties of nature, and per- 
yaded with that regret which is of all 
others the most poignant and the most 
enduring—the regret occasioned by 
The ver- 
sification is in various measures, 
amongst which the octo-syllabic is 
the most prevalent ; and though fre- 
quently irregular, and disfigured by 
the useless introduction of Scottish 
and obsolete words, displays much 
facility and skill—we give a short 
specimen :— 


the memory of buried love. 


“Tn alone vale, where nature threw 
Her softer scenes of lovely hue, 
Sheltered by rocks and mountains 
bare 
That shut out every earthly care, 
There grew, in that sequestered shade 
A flower, the sweetest of the glade! 
Ah! Ettricke’s banks, and Yarrow’s 
braes, 
May boast amid their sylvan maze, 
Their native wild-flow’rs blooming 
eyne 
The pride and wonder of the scene ; 
But Ettricke’s banks, nor Yarrow’s 
Stream, 
Nor Fancy in her wildering dream, 
E’er ken’d a maid sae fair as she, 
Sweet Ellen on the banks of Dee. 
For Hope smil’d on the natal hour, 
When blossom’d first that lovely 
flower, 
While every charm of that sweet face 
Spoke to the heart a nameless grace, 
That gave an earnest of a mind, 
By sweetest sympathy retined. 
But when that mind began to dawn, 
Tn early youth’s delightful morn, | 
And that dear face so form’d to win, 
Bespoke the soul that dwelt within; 
Who could, unmov’d to extacy, 
Such sweet angelic beauty see? 
Or who withstand the dazzling hue 
Glanc’d from that eye of softest 
blue?” p. 56. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A new work by our friend Thomas 
will appear early in December, under 
the title ef “ Epistles from Bath ; 
or Q’s Letters to his Yorkshire Rela- 
tions. With Miscellaneous Poems.”? 
The rapid sale of two editions of his 
** Rough Sketches’’ has impelled the 
author to this new attempt, which 
we doubt not will prove equally meri- 
torious and successful. We heartily 
coincide in the spirit of the following 
observations, made by the Monthly 
Reviewers, in their notice of his first 
poem. ‘ He is really a very promis- 
ing and clever lad; and we do not 
envy the future follies of Bath the 
lash that is preparing for them. It 
threatens to become the very scourge 
of Anstey, new fitted with heroic 
thongs. He writes in the regular 
couplet; and displays a facility, and 
a fancy too, in many passages, which 
are quite refreshing to the weary at- 
tention of a Reviewer.’”’ A full account 
of the new publication will be given ip 
our next number. 


Mr. Maturin, authorof Bertram,” 
Manuel,’”? &c. has in the pressa 
Romance, in three volumes.—A collee- 
tion of the Dramatic Works of 
Sheridan will appear in the course of 


the present winter. 


of susic. 


The Overture to the “‘ Duke of Sa- 
voy ;” performed at Covent-Garden 
Theatre: composed by Bishop. 


Goulding and Co. 
Vol. 


The first movement is grand and 
scientific ; the second is a fine 
Savoyard air, given as solos to the 
different instruments ; the third is a 
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slow movement, exquisitely performed 
by Mr. Ware on the violin; the 
fourth is another air Savoyard ; the 
fifth, an elegant andante for the 
clarionet ; the sixth and last is in 
prestissimo time, and forms a spirited 
coda to the whole. 


“ Guardian Angels sooth her 
Care,” sung by Miss Stephens in the 
same. The subject of this rondo is 
in the fandango style ; the first few 


bars are very striking, and the mo-. 


dulation at the words “ The organ’s 


peal reverberates around,” is mas- * 


terly. 


““ Wandering Savoyard,” sung by 
Miss Stephens in the same. To pre- 
serve the measure of the music, the 
eomposer has been obliged to’ repeat 


a word or two in every line, which 


makes the reading of the song, as it 
is published, exceedingly comical: 


for instance— 


“ Alpine (yonder Alpine ) 

Jand, 

We'll pass to France (to Francz) 
and Spain, 


“ Our home (our home) inthat brighs 
island, 


“Where peace and freedom 
freedom) reign.” (and 


“ Sympathy’s Tear,” sung by Mr. 
Duruset in the same. This is by 
far the best ballad in the piece. The 
melody is simple, appropriate, and 
elegant, and very well calculated to 
display Mr. D’s manly tones, who 
sung it extremely well. 


“* Life’s chequer’d Scenes depress- 
ing,” a duet, sung by Miss Stephens 
and Mr. Duruset. We are very 
sorry that so good a composition as 
the one before us should have be- 
longed to the “ Duke of Savoy,” or 
any of his relations. It really is a 
beautiful duet, and Miss S. executed 
a little playful passage in the most 
enchanting manner, while Duruset 
sustained and swelled a few slow 
notes. We trust Mr. Bishop vill 
not suffer this classical effort to re- 
main on the shelves in the music- 
room. 


MINIM. 


London Cheatres. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


The performances at this house are 
expected to recommence about the 
middle of December and _ several 
valuable additions to the company are 
spoken of, particularly a Miss Corri, 
Whose vocal powers are said: to be of 
a most astonishing nature. It also 
appears probable that in the science 
of dancing we shall hereafter be ena- 
bled to compete in some degree with 
our continental neighbours ; at least 
if any talent of the kind exists in the 
country, it will be aflurded a fair op- 
portunity of displaying itself in the 
school for dancing which is about to 
be established at this theatre bya M. 


Guillet, from Paris, and the nature of 
which will be more perfectly gathered 
from a perusal of the following articles, 
which every pupil enters into an en- 
gagement to perform, previous to 
being admitted to the school ; viz.—~ 


1. That this school shall consist 
of sixteen girls and sixteen boys, from 
the ages of eight to fourteen. 

2. That after being chosen. by the 
professor, and with the approbation 
of the proprietor of the King’s Thea- 
tre, the pupils shall be admitted gratis. 

3. The days for teaching shall be 
every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, from the hours of ten till one 
o’clock, during the months of No- 
vember, December, January_ Fe- 
bruary, March, April, May, June, 
July, and August, provided the pro- » 
gress of the pupils shall not require a 
more freqent attendance. 
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4. A pupil once admitted into this 
school, shall take lessons from no 
other master than the appointed pro- 
jessor or his representative, — 

5. The period for instructing each 
pupil shall be fixed for five years 
¢rom the date of his or her admission. 

s. During the said term of five 
years, no pupil shall be allowed to 
dance in any other place of amuse- 
ment than the King’s Theatre, unless 
previous permission be given by the 
proprietor, through the medium of the 
professor. 

7. That at the expiration of the 
aforesaid term of five years, from the 
date of the pupils’ admission, they 
shall be considered as attached to the 
King’s Theatre, for a further period 
_of three years ; fulfil the employment 
‘towhich they may be appointed ac- 
cording to their respective merits, 
whether as first dancers, coriphees, or 
figurantes, and enjoy a salary com- 
mensurate with the abilities they 
possess. 

& That at the expiration of the 
said additional three years, the pupils 
shall beat liberty to dispose of their 
talent as they may think proper. 

9. Should any of the pupils within 
the period of five years’ instruction, 
acquire such a proficiency in dancing, 
asto be employed before the public, at 
this theatre, each shall receive 4 gra- 
tuity per night, towards the expenee 
of shoes and stockings. 


DRURY LANE. 


During the past month our cc- 
cupation has been almost completely 
suspended, in consequence of the 
nielancholy loss the nation bas sus- 
tamed. The theatre closed on the 
6th November, and remained shut 
untilthe 2Ist, when it was re-opened 
with a Selection of Sacred Music, 
aud a Monody, the composition of 
Campbell, recited by Mrs. Bartley. 
During the recess, it was assertesl 
in one of the papers, that the in- 


ferior performers had applied te the 


Lord Chamberlain for permission to 
Open the theatre with a performance 
of solemn music, for their own bene- 
lit; but this appears to have been 
Without foundation, as the following 
contradiction was promptly addressed 
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to the Editors of the several papers 
by Mr. H. Johnston, who has been 
appointed acting Manager of this 
theatre, in the roomof the late Mr. 
Raymond: 


Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Noy. 13. 1817. 


*¢ Sir—A paragraph having appear- 
ed in one of the Morning Papers, as- 
serting that a Memorial had been pre- 
sented to the Lord Chamberlain by 
the Proprietors of one of the Winter 
Theatres, relative to the resumption of 
its dramatic amusements; I have to 
request, that you will notice in your 
next publication, that no such Memo- 
rial was ever presented, or even sug- 
gested by the management of this 
theatre ; that the whole theatre, from 
the Committee, down to the humblest 
dependant on the establishment, have 
Sympathized in the national loss, and 
are too much devoted to the only tri- 
bute of respect they can pay to the 
memory of the Princess Charlotte, to 
express the slightest impatience rela- 
tive to the resumption of their pro- 
fessional duties. 

I have the honour to he, 
Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
Henry Erskine Jounston.’”’ 


On the evening of the 2lIst. this 
theatre presented a very melancholy 
appearance, the whole of the audi- 
ence being of course in black ; added 
to which, emblems of mourning were 
displayed throughout the house. The 
fronts of the Boxes were hung with 
black cloth, round the pillars of - 
which were entwined festoons of the 
same, terminated by white bows. 
The Box of the late Priucess was 
ornamented with an escutcheon, con- 
taining her arms on the sinister, and 
those of Prince Leopold on the dex- 
ter side; the whole being particularly 
appropriate to “ the mournful theme 
of national regret.” Amongst other 
sacred pieces of music selected for 
this oceasion, was the Anthem per- 
formed at the funeral on the 19th 
November, in St. George’s Chapel 
at Windsor. Atter the “Desd March 
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in Saul,” Mrs. Bartley recited the 
following Monody : 


“ Britons! although our task is but to 
show 

The scenes and passions of fictitious 
woe ; 

Think not we come, this night, with- 
out a part ; 

In — deep sorrow of the public 

eart, 

Which, like a shade, hath darkened 
every place, 

And moistened with a tear the man- 
liest face: 
The bell is scarcely hush’d in Wind- 

sor’s piles, 
That tol’d a requiem through the 
solemn aisles 
For her, the Royal Flow’r, low laid 
dust, 
hat was your fairest hope—your 
fondest trust, 
— of the doom—we dreamt 
alas 
That even these walls—ere many 
months should pass— 
(Which but return sad accents for 
her now) 
Perhaps had witnessed her benignant 
brow 
Cheer’d by the voice ye would have 
rais’d on high 
In bursts of British love and loyalty; 
But, Britain, now thy chief and 
people mourn, 
And Claremont’s home of love is left 
forlorn ; 
the happiest of the happy 
welt, 
The scutcheon glooms-—-and Royalty 
hath felt 
A wound, that every bosom feels its 
own, 
The blessing of a Father’s heart o’er- 
thrown— 
The best beloved, and most devoted 
bride 
Torn from an agonized husband’s 
side— 
Who, long as memory holds her seat, 
shall view 
The speechless, more than spoken, 
last adieu ! 
When the tixed eye, long looked con- 
nubial faith, 


And beam’d affection in the trance of 
death, 


Sad was the pomp that yester-night 
beheld, 


As with the mourner’s heart the 
anthem swell’d 


Where torch, succeeding torch, il- 


lum’d each hi 


And banner’d arch of England’s 
chivalry ; 


The high-plum’d canopy the gor- 
geous pall, 


The sacred march, and sable-vested 


wall; 

These were not rites of inexpressive 
show, 

But hallowed as the types of real 
woe— 


— of England; fora nation’s 

sighs, 

A nations’s heart, went with thine 
obsequies ; 

And — shall time revert a look of 
grie 

On thine existence, beautiful and 
brief. 

Fair spirit, send thy blessing from 
above, 

To realms where thou art canonized 
by love; 

Give to a Father’s--Husband’s—bleed- 
ing mind 

a that angels lend to human 

ind.— 

To whoin thy loved remembrance 
ee 

A yet a soul-ennobling 
zeal ; 

A loyalty that touches all the best, 

And loftiest principles of England’s 
breast. 

Still may thy name speak concord from 
the tomb, 

Still in the muses’ breath thy memory 
bloom ; 

They shall describe thy life, thy form 
portray ; 

But all the love that mourns thee 
Swept away, ; 

‘Tis not in language or expressive 


arts 
To ‘eon feel it, Britons, in your 
dearts,’” 


Notwithstanding all free admissions 
were suspended, the house was 
crowded long before the rising of the 
curtain, During the whole course 
of our theatrical experience, we 
never remember to have seen a theatre 
more numerously or more fashionably 
attended. The same performances 
were repeated on the following 
evening. 


MR. KEAN. 


On Monday the 24th November, 
Mr. Maywood sustained the part of 
the Duke of Gloster in “King Ri- 
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chard the Third,” owing, it ‘was 
said, to the sudden indisposition of 
Mr. Kean.- Mr. Kean however, in 
a letter addressed to the Editor of 
the “Morning Post” on Tuesday 
the 25th, states, that he apprized the 
Sub-Committee on Saturday the 22d, 
that he should not be able to play on 
the ensuing Monday ; intimating that 
the Managers might therefore have 
changed the play. We can only sim- 
ply state these facts, without pre- 
suming to offer an opinion on the 
the subject. Theatrical indisposi- 
tions are of all things the most 
extraordinary, and this, we will ven- 
ture to assert, the Managers are as 
well aware of as ourselves. We 
sincerely hope Mr. Kean will soon 
recover. In addition to the apology 
for the absence of Mr. Kean, it was 
stated that the Monody announced 
in the bills of the day would not be 
‘recited, it having been inserted 
therein by mistake. 


MRS. RAYMOND’S BENEFIT. 


The performances this evening (Nov. 
26,) were “ Oroonoko” and the “ Mag- 
pie” for the benefit of the Widow 
and Family of the late Mr. Raymond. 
Mr. Kean being still on the sick list, 
the part of Oroonoko was sustained 
by Wallack, and that of Jmoinda 
by Mrs. (not Miss, as hitherto 
stated) Robinson, being her first ap- 
pearance in that character ; and we 
must acknowledge, that her ellorts 
ou this occasion fully justilied the 
favourable opinion we formed of her 
talents on witnessing her débit. 

We do not, however, mean to 
assert that this Lady is a perfect mis- 
tress of her art; on the contrary 
she has much to learn, but we have 
no doubt that time and experience 
Will erable her to overcome those 
trivial defects which usually attach 
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to performers in their early career. 
Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which this benefit took place, 
the house was extremely well attended. 
Miss O'Neill was originally announc- 
ed to play Juliet on the occasion, 
but, owing to the delay occasioned 
by the late suspension of Dramatic 
performances, other arrangements 
were necessarily obliged to be made. 


COVENT GARDEN, 
MR. DENNING. 


A gentleman of this name, from 
the Brighton and Worthing theatres, 
made his débit here on the 3st of 
October, as Mingle, in “The Bee- 
Hive.” Hie is a slim young man, 
full of bustle and volubility, ‘and 
dashed through the part in a very 
lively manner. He has since played 
Caleb Quotem, in which he was upon 
the whole more successful than in 
Mingle. He sings the ridiculous 
songs which occur in these charac- 
ters with a rapidity of utterance 
fully equal to that of Fawcett, but in 
distinctness of speech he falls far be- 
neath him. Mr. Denning, however, 
must not hope to make the town lose 
its remembrance of Mathews; the 
absence of that most admirable come- 
dian will be daily felt with increased 
severity, and, if the managers have 
the least sense of what is due to their 
own interest and the satisfaction of 
the public, they will speedily recal 
him, 


A FRIEND INDEED. 


This was the name of a new mu- 
sical farce produced on the Sth of 
November, of which little need be 
said, as it will most probably be 
quickly forgotten. The music by 
Whitaker gave it but little assist- 
ance; Miss Stephens and Duruset, 
however, sang admirably, though 
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we thought the former appeared as 
if she were not remarkably pleased 
with the songs assigned her. Faw- 
cett, as a Quaker, had also his song, 
though we always thought that 
Quakers looked upon singing as 
being completely anti-biblical.| Miss 
Booth, as a silly school-girl, spoke 
bad French throughout the first 
scene, and pure English during the 
rewainder of the piece—a mode of 
procedure for which we are totally 
unable to account. The piece con- 
tained one most laughable scene of 
equivoque between Emery and Liston 
in the King’s Bench Prison, but even 
here the merit was due exclusively 
to the actors. It was certain- 
lv but a poor thing, and amongst 
its other faults was excessively long. 

The theatre of course closed on 
the 6th. The rumour respecting an 
application tothe Lord Ch mberlain, 
which we have noticed under the 
head of Drury Lane, was contra- 
dicted by a paragraph in the Morn- 
ing Post of November the 15th. 


On the 20th of November the the- 
aire re-opened with “ The Castle of 
Andalusia” and “ The Father and 
his Children,” to one of the thinnest 
audiences we ever witnessed. 
Scarcely a decent person was to be 
seen in the house. Some alterations 
heve been made in the gas light and 
ventilating departments. Much 
merriment was excited this evening 
by a riot occasioned by a fellow in the 
second circle. To the usual cries 
of “Turn him out!” from the 
pit, &e. he replied in a voice of thun- 
der—* I will not be turned out.” 
However, as he continued to disturb 
the audience, the oflicers, according 
to the custom ofthis house, were call- 
ed in, and as they were proceeding to 
drag him forcibly out, he vociferated 
“ Lam Lord Foley’s son!” This, how- 
ever, was of no avail; “ Turn his 


Lordship out,” becamé the general 
cry, and our hero, nolens volens, was 
cast into outer darkness. 


MINOR THEATRES. 
SANS PAREIL. 


Mr. Scott, with his usual anxiety 
to amuse the public, in return for the 
encouragement they have so liberally 
bestowed upon him, has continued to 
produce numerous novelties, full of 
ingenuity and interest; this in a 
great measure is owing to the extraor- 
dinary abilities of his daughter, Miss 
Scott, who has long excited the admi- 
ration and applause of the public, by 
her combined talents as a writer and 
an actress. 


On the 27th of November, a new 
serio-comic Irish Burletta was pro- 
duced, entitled ‘“‘ The Row of Bally- 
navogue.” The main plot of the piece 
rests on the broils of the houses of 
Mac Bride and Rooney, who, sub- 
stituting the Shilelah for the Sword, 
and Buckler, give evident proofs 
of mutual dislike by breaking each 
other’s heads. The music is judi- 
ciously selected by Miss Scott, from 


the “ Trish Melodies ;” the characters 


throughout were well sustained, and 
the piece was announced for repe- 
tition with applause, 


OLYMPIC THEATRE, 

This house, one of the many spé- 
culations of Mr. Elliston, opened its 
doors on the 20th of Nov. for the re- 
ception of all the passengers through 
Newcastle Street, who may stand in 


need of a slight recreation. The inr 


terior is neat enough in every respect. 
The entertainments on the night we 
wee present consisted of a Monolo- 
gue recited by Mr. Huntly, a Bur- 
letta called “Love and Poverty,” and 
“The House that Jack Built,” a pan- 
tomime. The company, with the 
exception of Sloman, Mrs. Pincott, 
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and Huntley, who is here a king 
amongst coblers, are most of them 

ers to us. There is a Mr. 
Lee from Birmingham, a near relation, 
we imagine, of Mrs. Malaprop; he 
talked about the pleasures his wife 
participated, instead of anticipated, 
xe, His wig is certainly very un- 
becoming. The best singer amongst 
them isa Miss Edwards, whose début 
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at the Circus we witnessed some two 
years since, when that house was 
under sad mis-management. Her 
voice is good, but having a strong 
attachment to the letter h, we were 
sorry to hear her talking about the 
ouses, orses, &c. We must not for- 
get a grotesque dance, by Mr. Goil, 
which ought to immortalize him. 


Probinctal Drama. 


Colchester — 20th. Nov. Mr. 
Bartley and spouse commence opera- 
tions at our theatre on the 24th of 
this month, the former as Mrs Be- 
verley in “ The Gamester” and the 
latter as Petruchio in “ Catherine 
and Petruchio”. We have been of 
late very dull at this place, in conse- 
quence of the sudden suspension of 
our marriaye market, alias Colchester 
jair meeting, where allthe beaux and 
beiles of the neighbouring counties 
assemble for the purpose of dancing, 


breakfasting, play-going, &e. &e. 
It would have amused you to have 
seen the long faces of some certain 
antique spinsters, when compelled to 
lay aside their silks and satins for 
plain and sober bombazeen, Gaiety 
however seems to be resuming her em- 
pire over us: the annual public break- 
fast and dinner take place on the 
3rd. of next month; when by desire 
of the Stewards, “ Guy Mannering” 
and “ Animal Magnetism” will be 
performed at the theatre. PF. 


Articles. 


A THESPIAN LEXICON. 
(Concluded from p- 256.) 

Rak. sm. A_ sensible performer, 
Whose conception of character is ac- 
curate, and whose acting is distin- 
guished by its invariable propriety. 
Mr. Rae has suffered severely from 
censure Wantonly applied, but his 


merit is nevertheless properly appre- 


by the public :— 

Each petty critic can objections 
raise, 

“The greatest skill is knowing where 
to praise.” 


‘Somervinte. s. f. An actress who, 
tither through her own incapacity, or 
Want of interest behind the curtain to 
Put ber forward in suitable characters, 


has severely disappointed the hopes 

she excited at her outset. Looking 

at her, we may well ask, iv the 

words of Churehill— 

‘¢ What’s a fine person, or a beauteous 
face, 

“Unless deportment gives them 
decent grace? 

Sinctair. s. m. The prettiest man 
upon the stage; a pretty singer, and 
avery pretty actor. Used adjectively, 
this word means, tame, insipid, life- 
less. 

Terry. s. m. In tragedy a tedious 
tiresome drone. In comedy more 
especially in the line of old men, a 
performer of unequalled merit. Ono 
who unites in the same person, the 


extremes of good and bad. 
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ToKELYy. s. m. Oh, thou inimi- 
table Crockery, how shall I describe 
thee? Thou essence of lamentable 
mirth, of melancholy drollery. We 
extract more fun from thy tears than 
from most mens’ mirth ; and laugh 
more heartily at thy unstudied sallies, 
than at the most laboured witticisms 
of others, 


Waiack. s. m. An excellent 
performer in melo-drama, but in 
comedy very tragical, and in tragedy 
very comical. The ladies, one and 
all, declare that Mr. Wallack is ex- 
tremely handsome, and therefore I 
presume he is so, but I couid much 
wish, that he would not puff out 
his cheeks, guaw his lips, and gog- 
gle his eyes so outrageously, because 
these elegant habits by no means add 
to his charms. 


Young. s. m. An actor of excel- 
lent understanding and sound judg- 
ment. The best declaimer on the 
stage, and a follower of Kemble, 
aflording perfect satisfaction to those 
who have never seen, or have for- 


gotten, the original. 


THE INQUISITOR UNMASKED; 


* A Bridle for the Ass, and a Rod for the 
Fool’s Back.” Proverbs, cap. 26. ver. 3. 


Sitting the other day after dinner, 
picking my teeth, my custom always 
in the afternoon, I felt desirous of 
taking a nap for an hour or two; and 
as Ihave ever found that a dull book 
is of all things the best calculated to 
produce slumber, I immediately dis- 
patched a messenger to the shop of a 
neighbouring bookseller, with arequest 
that he would send me one ortwo ofthe 
most stupid publications he could lay 
bis hands upon. My Mercury pre- 
sently returned, bringing with him the 
last two Numbers of the “ Theatrical 
Inquisitor,” at the sight whereof I was 
greatly exhilarated, as (judging from 


the well-known character of the work} 
I felt contident of their producing the 
desired effect. To my infinite sur- 
prise, however, they kept me waking 
with laughter, for never surely did any 
poor devil cutso ridiculous a figure as 
the Editor of the said publication does 
in the numbers in question. 


I chanced to open the Number for 
September, at p. 195, where I found 
an article entitled, * Literary Coin- 
cidence.”—‘ Oh, ho!” said 1, “ what 
new discovery has the cunning little 
Isaac made here? An acute dog he 
is—keen, devilish keen !’—In fact, so 
remarkably keen-sighted is he, that he 
has found in Homer what was never 
there ; or, in other words, has charged 
poor Otway with imitating passages 
which never existed but in Mr. Edi- 
tor’s imagination. He aflirms that 
certain lines which he pretends to 
quote from Heywood’s “ Rape of 
Luerece,” and Mayne’s Amorous 
War,” have been copied by Otway in 
his. ‘* Orphan,” and ** Venice Pre- 
served ;” now, L assert that there are 
no such lines to be found either in Hey- 
wood or in Mayne; I challenge the 
Editor of the ‘ Inquisitor” to dis- 
prove my words; and if he can do 
this, I shall be content to stand con- 
victed of base and pitiful falshood. 


The joke, however, does not end 
here. At p. 275 of the number for 
October an article occurs, headed 
““ She Stoops to Conquer,” in which 
the Editor of the ‘ Times” is held — 
up to ridicule for asserting that Gold- 
smith copied his Miss Hardcastle 
from Mrs, Cowleys’s Letitia Hardy, — 
in the “ Belle’s Stratagem,” whereas 
Goldsmith died six years before the 
“ Belle’s Stratagem” was produced. 
A blunder like this was ridicu- 
lous enough, and deserved ex- 
posure ; only, unfortunately for 
the “ Inquisitor’s” character for 
originality, the article is merely an 
amplification of a paragraph which 
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ed in the “ Courier” of Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 15, This, however, is 
a mere trifle ; but will it be credited 
that in the very article which pre- 
cedes these strictures on the “Times,” 
Mr. Inguisitor has himself been guilty 
of blunders of a similar nature, ten 
times more absurd and disgraceful, 
as I now proceed to shew. 


The Editor, in the article in 
question, pretends to detect various 
plagiarisms committed by Congreve, 
and sets out with quoting some lines 
from his “ Mourning Bride ;” these 
he asserts are imitated from others in 
Southern’s “ Fate of Capua,” which 
he also quotes. Poor Mr. Editor! 
you are certainly a very silly gentle- 
man; why any child might have told 
you that the thing is impossible, as 
the following statement of the periods 
at which the two plays were pro- 
duced will sufficiently shew :— 


_“ Mourning Bride” ...... 1697. 
“ Fate of Capua” 1700. 


This may perhaps be thought 
worthy of standing by the side of the 
blunder committed by the Editor of 
the “Times,” upon which Mr. Jn- 
quisitor animadverts with such in- 
dignant severity ; but, to add to this, 
I aver, without fear of contradiction, 
that there are no such lines to be 
found in the “ Fate of Capua,” as 
are pretended by this “ learned 
Theban.” 

He next proceeds to say, that 
Gildon, in his continuation of Lang- 
baine, notices a remarkable coinci- 
dence which occurs between a passage 
in the “ Mourning Bride,” and ano- 
ther in Settle’s “ Fatal Love,” and 
presents us with the lines in question. 
Now, this is just of a piece with his 
other blunders: Gildon mentions no-. 
thing of the kind, nor are there avy. 
such passages either in Settle or in 
Congreve. 

What is to be thought of all this ? 
Either the wiseacre of an editor has 

Vol 
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fabricated these precious articles him- 


self, or his ignorance has been imposed 


upon by some mischievous rogue of a 
correspondent. If the former be the 
case, the poorness of the joke can 


only be equalled by its dishonesty ; 


and if the latter, what can be said of 
him, but that he is “ the dullest ass 
that ever browsed a thistle.’* 


Ere I quit the subject, I shall make 
two or three quotations ‘from the 
last Number of the “ Inquisitor,” 
which will not only serve as speci- 
mens of the editor’s fine writing, but 
of his acquaintance with decency 
and grammar. The first passage I 
shall transcribe, and the meaning of 
which Ishould be particularly obliged 


to any one of my readers to eluci- 


date, is the commencement of a re- 
view of Kemble’s “ Essay on Mac- 
beth, &c.” 

‘© We are aware of no Theatrical 


object invested with truer literary 
importance than a publication from. 


the penof Mr. Kemble. It commands 
the best energies of curiosity, and may 


almost be said to soften the dangers of 


attention: hope fluttered her wing at 


the announcement of the work, and. 
kindness, like the filial stork, already. 


shakes her pinion, to maintain that 
flight which a parent cer ar at- 
tempted. The departure of Mr. Kem- 
ble from the minor drama of life, has 
been conveyed like the fading bright- 
ness of the setting sun, which § with. 
ellow radiance lighten’d all the vale!” 
e have to i 
heights of approbation,+ in eager wit- 
of glories, and the last 
glimpse of its beam, drooping and 
decayed, is seized witb an avidity be- 
yond the earliest transport excited by 
their matin splendour. Such is the 
transcendent recompense of genius, 
and such are the established emana- 
tions of gratitnde, that the Persian 
who bows before the orb of his adora- 
tion in ascending lustre, turns to the. 
shadowsof its retreat, with an offering 
of pure and unremitted prayer.” p. 278 


Is this prose, or poetry run mad ? 
I profess myself unable to decide the 


* Cobbett. | 
+ The Shilling Gallery, probably. — 
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question, but rather think it must 
have been written when the Editor 
was “ bemus’d with beer.” I pro- 
ceed to make one or two extracts 
more : 


“ In vain has he (Mr: Reynolds) 
appealed to the comicalities of Mr. 
Liston, or the melody of Miss Ste- 
phens ; hismemory, racked and rum- 
maged for thread-bare jests, has com- 
er no means of entertainment: 
ikea fetid dunghill, it has just smoked 
alittle on being raked over, but no- 
thing has evaporated from its dense 
and rotten materials, to justify the 
labour they have occasioned.” p. 309. 


“ A good swift simile’ this, as 
Petruchio says, “but somewhat car- 
rish:” however, the reader shall be 
regaled with a few more of these 
delicate fancies :” 

“ There was a new cloak or two 
among the dresses, and an occastonal 
bit of fresh scenery ; but the declara- 
tions of the play-bill, in the aggregate 
of those particulars, was falsified by 
experience.” p. 309. 

Alas! poor Priscian! What cruel 
thumps does this admirable critic in- 
flict upon thy unfortunate pate—.Vais, 
revenons & nos moutons : 

“¢ Mr. Isaacs appeared to fight his 
bo? through the song, (The Sapling 
Oak) and fling his notes about him, 
like mud from a scavenger’s shovel.” 
p. 313. 

Let these suffice as fair samples of 
the Editor’s style. I shall pursue the 
subject no further, for, as he remarks 
in his article on the “Times,” before- 
mentioned, to expatiate upon such 
miserable ignorance would be an in- 
sult to the reader. Of the imparti- 
ality of the “ Inquisitor,” and its 
freedom from professional inflaence, 
some curious particulars might. be 
added, but the dirty occupation. of 
prying into the, recesses of private 
life, I leave to those with whose habits 
and dispositions it may be more con- 
genial. One word more, however, 
with Mr. Editor, at parting.—When 


the Britisn Srace first appeared, 
this Solomon thought proper to make 
some most ungentlemanly attacks 
upon the work, and one of its prin- 
cipal correspondents: these I of 
course treated with contempt, for, as 
Cibber observes,* “ would not my 
bearing ill language from a chimney. 
sweeper do me less harm than if I were 
to box with him, though sure to beat 
him?” Indeed, I fully intended never 
to notice the publication again, but a 
perusal of the intolerable nonsense I 
have just exposed, completely over- 
came my resolution. The Editor may 
get out of this scrape as he can—he 
may perhaps affect to treat the matter 
with indifference, but this will not 
shield him from the galling ridicule to 
which he has exposed himself; and 
should he endeavour to escape by 
pleading that some cozening knave has 
imposed upon his ignorance and cre- 
dulity, his-readers will naturally begin 
to hesitate ere they part with their 
half-crowns to purchase a work, the 
Editor of which, by his own confes- 
sion, is as “ignorant as dirt.” In 
short, shonld some potent Churchill: 
stand forth to chastise conceit, and 
shoot folly as it flies, the Editor of the 
“Theatrical Inquisitor” would be 
amongst the foremost of those who 
would instantly and inevitably be shot 
dead. 

T. KENRICK: 
36, Southampton Street, 
| Nov. 8, 1817. 


QUIBBLES. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—Will you allow me to point 
out, through the medium of your 
magazine, certain expressions occur- 
ring in the English tongue, whicl 


Apolegy,” cap. 
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“ palter with us in a double sense.” 
Of these I have great reason to 
complain, for frequently have I been 
most sorely puzzled by them.—Al- 
though a native of France, I have 
resided some time in this country, 
and have acquired a little knowledge 
of your language, but am still un- 
able at times to comprehend the 
true sense of many ambiguous words 
and phrases, which appear to have no 
fixed or definite meaning, being what 


in France would be called des mots a 


double entendre. A few of these I 
now offer to your consideration. 

Being the other evening at a tea- 
and-turn-out party, in conversation 
with a very pretty girl, I was much 
astonished at what appeared to me 
a great breach of delicacy on her 
part, viz. her telling me roundly 
that “Mrs. R. was a woman of 
much breeding ;” and it was some 
time ere I discovered that this did 
not allude to the number of Mrs. R’s 
children, but her polished manners. 
Shortly after, happening to ask this 
same young lady the reason of her 
being in mourning, she informed me 
with a deep sigh, that it was on ac- 
count of the death of her mother, 
who had for a long time “ enjoyed a 
very bad state of health ;” adding, 
that on the day her mama was buried, 
the family were much hurt and an- 
noyed by the loud talking of the 
mutes who stood at the door, to ac- 
company the funeral.—That a bad 
state of health should prove a source 
of enjoyment to any one; and that 
mutes should be able to chatter, I 
confess appeared to me _ strange 
enough. 

A friend of mine was lately ap- 
pointed lieutenant of a man of war ; 
and happening to call at my house 
a day or two before he joined the 
ship, I was somewhat disgusted at 
hearing him tell my wife that he had 
experienced much difficulty in getting 


his baggage received on _ board. 
Thinks [I to myself, if the fellow 
chooses to keep a girl, there is no 
necessity for his offending the chaste 
ears of my spouse by talking about it. 
A month or two after, I received a 
letter from the brother of this said 
lieutenant, in which he informed me 
that the young gentleman had been 
tried by a Court Martial, for sleep- 
ing on his watch, and broken.— 
Strange enough, thought I; I should 
have imagined that the glass stood 
the greatest chance of being broken ; 
and if a man thinks fit to amuse him- 
self by sleeping on his watch, it cer- 
tainly seems the height of tyranny to 
prevent him.—A few days ago, I 
gave a dinner to some friends; but 
ny party was rendered rather less 
numerous than [ had expected, on 
account of the excuses sent by seve- 
ral of those who were invited. One 
of them informed me that he was 
prevented attending, by an affair of 
the first importance ; and another, 
that an affair of the last importance 
would not allow him to be present. 
When the company arrived, my wile, 
wishing to apologize for the plain 
dinner which she had prepared, made 
use of an expression which I have 
frequently heard employed by En- 
glish people, hoping that our visitors 
would excuse our all being “in the 
family way ;” but, to my utter asto- 
nishment, on the present occasion, 
it was received with a burst of laugh- 
ter.—The similarity of sound, too, 
whieh exists between certain words 
of totally different meanings, led her 
to the commission of various other 
unlucky mistakes; speaking of an 
old gentleman, whose children and 
crandchildren haying offended himy 
he had left all his property to stran- 
gers, she informed us that he had 
“cut off his posileriors (posterity) 
with a shilling :”’—this, it is needless 
to say, excited another burst of 
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laughter, which was still further 
heightened, when, expressing her 
dislike of medicine, she remarked 
that she “never took any physic, 
unless there was a necessary.” (ne- 
cessity.) 

After the cloth and women were 
removed, the conversation began to 
circulate pretty freely; when one 
gentleman informed us that he had 
just “ received a false alarm of his 
having gained a prize in the lotte- 
ry.’—Another stated that his servant- 
maid was a very unchaste woman ; 
that Miss Pringle was Mr. Jones’s 
Mistress; and that Mr. Tomkins 
had died at Lisbon, “ where he went 
for the recovery of his health.” 
Happening to ask one of the party, 
who had lately been using the cold- 
bath, whether it was not very un- 
pleasant; he replied that on the 
contrary it imparted a very exquisite 
sensation ; but that stepping out of 
the bath cne morning, his foot 
slipped, and he bruised his knee, 
which gave him very exquisite pain. 
—The discourse turning upon a 
dinner which had been given the day 
beiore at Deptford, upon the occa- 
sion of launching a ship called the 
Duke of Wellington, one of the com- 
pany, who had been present, remark- 
ed that she was an uncommonly fine 
vessel; adding, that having drank 
very freely at dinner, he went home, 
and shot the cat. Whilst I was won- 
dering within myself what could have 
led him to the commission of such a 
wanton act of barbarity, his neizh- 
bour began relating the particulars 
of a fire which had taken place in 
his street some days before, at which, 
he said, several gentlemen had ren- 
dered themselves singular by their 
activity; and, moreover, that an 
old lady, who was terribly scorched 
on the occasion, had kept her bed 
ever since, in great pain, but was 
“ doing extremely well.’—My per- 
plexity here reached its climax; I 
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remembered that Johnson’s explana. 
tion of singular was—“ single : only 
one,” and therefore I could by no 
means comprehend how several gen- 
tleman could become singular ; while, 
with respect to the scorched old 
lady, it seemed to me that so far 
from doing extremely well, she was 
in as pitiable a situation as could 
well be imagined. 

These instances, Sir, willbe suf- 
ficient to give you an idea of the 
difficulties under which I labour; to 
Englishmen perhaps all these expres- 
sions may be sufficiently intelligible ; 
but to us poor foreigners, they are 
the cause of endless mistakes and 
perplexities. Seriously, Sir, while 
such double meanings are attached 
to almost every word in the English 
language, I must beg leave to with- 
hold my assent to the frequent asser- 
tions I hear of its matchless excel- 
jence and purity. 

THE MARQUIS DE B. D. 


MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 12. 


“‘ The most squeamish mind is amused with 
variety.” 

Captive Piavers.—A more un- 
fortunate accident than the following, 
recorded in the ** Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine” for August 1777, p. 402, has 
seldom occurred to the members of the 
theatrical profession:—‘* The Edin- 
burgh company of comedians having 
embarked cn board a ship, on Wed- 
nesday Aug, 18, in order to exhibit at 
Aberdeen during the vacation, were 
taken by an American privateer, and 
carried into Nantz !!” 


STERNHOLD aNy Hoprxins. In the 
version of the psalms written by these 
worthies, the sth verse of the 5éth 
psalm, where God is described as ever- 
taking the wicked heforea firc of thorns 
can warm a pot, is thus faithfully and 
elegantly rendered:— | 
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“ Before the thorns, which now are 
young, 
“© To bushes big shall grow, 
“¢ Thy storms of anger waxing strong, 
«* Shall take them ere they know.” 


Henry Jones. It was rather re- 
markable, that on the very day this 
writer sent his tragedy of the * Earl 
of Essex to the Manager of Covent 
Garden Theatre, Dr Philip Francis 
also sent his tragedy of “‘ Constantine.” 
This somewhat embarassed the mana- 
ger, asto which he should bring out 
first. Jones’s friends, (and they were 
powerful in point of rank and num- 
bers,) pleaded the originality of his 
genius, and the pressure of his circum- 
stances: but Francis disregarded these 
representations, and insisted that he 
had an equal claim. The manager 
felt the justice of this, and after rumi- 
nating fur some time, proposed that 
they should toss up for the priority. 
The parties consented, and whilst the 
shilling was spinning in the air, Jones, 
who had been bred a bricklayer, cried 
out ** Woman!” by the grossest epi- 
thet he could make use of. He was 
successful, and the Doctor turned 
away in disgust, affecting to be more 
hurt at the indelicacy of his rival than 
his own ill-fortune. 


AcctDENT Extraorpinary. A re- 
markable circumstance occured once 
at the old Covent Garden theatre. 
On a Saturday night or rather Sun- 
day morning, Mr. Brandon, who 
resided in the house, was alarmed by 
the cries of a person from the inte- 
rior. Having procured a light, he 
repaired to the place from whence 
the noise proceeded, and found a 
gentleman in the pit, much bruised, 
and with a finger broken. On en- 


quiring how he came there, the only 
account he could give was, that he 
remembered coming to the play in 
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the evening, and hanging by his fin- 
gers on some place, but had no idea 
where or when. His hat and cane 
were found in the upper boxes. It 
was supposed that he had fallen 
asleep during the performance, was 
locked in the house, and, walking 
in his sleep, fell from the boxes, 
into the pit. It being probable, 
from the situation of his hat and 
cane, that he fell from the upper 
boxes, it was highly fortunate he 
did not receive much more injury. 


SouTHern’s last production was 
a play called ‘“‘ Money’s the Mistress,” 
1725. Of this performance Victor 
says, “ I happened to be behind the 
Scenes the first night, and was very 
sorry to find that the audience did 
not take the age, as well as the great 
merit of the author, unto their con- 
sideration, and quietly dismiss this 
last weak effort to pleasethem. When 
they were hissing dreadfully in the 
fifth act, Mr. Rich, who was standing 
by Mr. Southern, asked him if he 
heard what the audience were doing ? 
His answer was, ‘ No, Sir, I am 
very deaf.” 


SwHeripay, the grandfather of 
Brinsley, was a clergyman, and through 
his friend Swift procured a living in 
the South of Ireland, which he set 
out to take possession of, but, by an 
act of inadvertence, destroyed all his 
expectations of rising further in the 
church; for being at Cork on the 
first of August, the anniversary of the 
accession of George the First, he 
preached a sermon, which had for its 
text, “ Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.” On this being known, 
he was struck off the list of chaplains 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and forbidden 
the Castle. 


and Mrs. Davenant. 
Shakspeare was accustomed to visit 
Stratford annually, and in performing 
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these journies, he used to bait at the 
Crown Inn at Oxford, then kept by 
Jobn Davenant, the father of the Poet, 
whose wife was beautiful and accom- 
plished. The constant visits of the 
Bard, and the charms of his landlady, 
gave rise to some scandalous reports ; 
and, amongst others, it was stated, 
that their son Will. Davenant, (after- 
wards Sir Wm.), who was then a little 
school-boy in the town, and who was 
so fond of Shakspeare that he would 
run from school to see him whenever 
he heard of his arrival, was once ob- 
served by an old townsman running 
homeward almost out of breath, and, 
upon being asked whither he was going 
in such a hurry? answered, to see his 
God-father, Shakspeare —“ That’s a 
good Boy” replied the old townsman ; 


*‘ but have a care you don’t take God’s. 


name in vain.” 


Simpuicity. Gross instances of 
want of intellect are ludicrous. A Ve- 
netian of moderate understanding 
mounted his horse to go into the coun- 
try. His servant followed on foot, close 
behind him. The horse kicked the 
valet, who in a passion flung a stone at 
him, which missed its aim, and struck 
the master. Soon after, the master 
chid the servant for walking so slow. 
** T cannot walk faster,” replied the 
valet, ‘‘ for your horse has given me a 
kick.” — Oh! a beast!” said the 
master, “ I will give him his due, for 
he has just kicked me on the back.” 


Marsnat Saxe. It is well known 
that with much nobleness and dignity 
of soul, the Marshal was fond of mirth 
and jollity. By taste, as by system, he 
encouraged merriment in his armies, 
saying that the French never fought 
so well as when they were led on gaily ; 
and what they most feared in war, was 
inactivity. He had always a company 


of performers in his camp ; it was in 
the theatre that ke planned the order 
of battle, and on such occasions the 
principal actress used to come forward 
and say, ‘“Gentlemen, to-morrow there 
will be no play on account of the bat- 
tle the Marshal gives; the day after 
to-morrow, the ‘Cock of the Village,’ 
with the ‘Merry Intrigues,’ &c. ” 


Clement’s Inn, 
Nov. 14, 1817. 


DANGLE, JUN, 


POETICAL LICENSE. 


In the present times, (of course the 
vilest ever known) when every one 
is striving to evade the old taxes, 
and the minister is as anxiously study- 
ing on what articles te impose new 
ones, it behoves every friend to his 
country to alleviate if possible the 
distresses of his fellow-subjects, and 
lessen, as far as in him lies, the em- 
barrassments of Government. To 
this end, I have for some time past 
been racking the few brains Provi- 
dence has blessed me with, to dis- 
eover on what description of persons, 
and on what articles, a new tax 
would be at once lightly felt and ex- 
tremely productive, and it appears 
to me that at last I have exactly hit 
upon it. Out of the fifteen millions 
of stocks and logs constituting the 
inhabitants of Great Britain, there 
are at the most moderate calculation, 
three millions who are in the habit 
of stringing together a number of 
lines, which sometimes rhyme with 
each other, and these they dignify 
with the appellation of poetry. To 
those who have never experienced 
this itch for writing, it is impossible 
to convey the most faint idea of its 
virulence and inveteracy ; insomuch, 
that when a man has once contracted 
a habit of scribbling ‘ woful bal- 
lads to his mistress’ eye-brow,” he 
is never known to get rid of it till 
he shuffles off this mortal coil, and 
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sleeps the sleep of those that dream 


not. What I would propose, then, 
is this—these gentry are extremely 
fond of prating about what they call 
the poetical license, which they offer 
as an excuse for all the balderdash 
they may happen to write, let them 
produce the vilest trash, and be 
guilty of the vilest absurdities : now, 
instead of this merely figurative li- 
cense, let every man, woman, or 
child, who may think proper to tag 
rhymes, be compelled to take out a 
real bona fide license, at a rate 
hereafter to be determined upon, and 
let the produce thereof be devoted 
to the service of the state ; annexing 
a heavy penalty to the publication of 
rhymes by any one, who has not 
previously possessed himself thereof. 
The proceeds of this I am confident 
would be immense ; nor will any man 
who has once thoroughly imbibed a 
taste for versifying, be deterred from 
his darling pursuit by the mere 
dislike of paying a few guineas. 

Perhaps it may be thought more 
advisable to make every poem or 
volume of poems liable to a duty, of 
greater or less amount, according to 
its length or nature. Thus, an epic 
might be charged five ‘guineas; a 
collection of odes, two guineas ; 
poems on several occasions, five 
shillings; and a sonnet ina newspaper 
one penny. Editors of magazines, 
&e. should be compelled to demand 
the proper sums from their corres- 
pondents, previously to inserting 
their communications, or hold them- 
Selves responsible for the amount 
thereof; and those who know the 
eagerness with which young rhym- 
sters desire to see their nonsense in 
print, will be aware that the editors 
would experience but little difliculty 
iv procuring payment of these con- 
tributions. 

Thus, Sir, have I sketched the 
outlines of a plan which appears to 
me likely to prove of incalculable 


benefit to the national funds, leaving 
to more able heads the task of im- 
proving upon the hint I have thrown 
out. In conclusion, I have merely 
to observe, that as I have “ done the 
state some service,” and as govern- 
ment will doubtless feel anxious to 
bestow upon me a distinguished mark 
of favour, my name and address are 
left at the publisher's, 
FLIMSY, 


MIRACULOUS RECOVERY. 


“si quid novisti rectiug istis, 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum,” 


Hor, 
To the Editor of the British Siage. 


Honoured Sir, 
I beg leave to inform you, that 
ever since the year 1790, I had been 
afflicted with a dreadful melancholy 
and depression of the spirits, which 
from its obstinatcly resisting every 
course of medicine, prescribed by the 
most eminent of the faculiy here, 
appeared to be of an inveterate de- 
scription. From luxury and dissipa- 
tion my mind had become enervat- 
ed, and my body would soon have 
fallen an easy victim, when in the 
summer of this year my attention 
was attracted by an advertisement of 
your publication in the newspapers ; 
and perceiving that it was peculiarly 
adapted to the perusal of both sexes, 
I immediately dispatched Alexander 
Mackenzie, my coachman, to pur- 
chase a copy. Wonderful to relate, 
the moment he left the house I expe- 
rienced a most pleasing sensation, 
which continued to increase as he 
proceeded towards the booksel'er’s, 
and immediately upon his turning the 
corner of the strect on his way honie, 
I felt myself amazingly relieved from 
the presence of the biue devils. In 
short, Sir, the perusal of a single 
number of your invaluable work, 
restored tone to my nerves, health'and 
vigour to my entire frame, imparted 
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a genial warmth to every fibre, and 
exhilarated my animal spirits in such 
a manner, that it may fairiy be said 
to have reanimated nature: and in 
the course of half an hour I was 
completely cured, to the utter asto- 
nishment of ail my neighbours. Mr. 
Arthur O’Bradley, of Middle Gough 
Square, will satisfy the most scrupu- 
lous inquirer as to the correctness 
of this statement. 

Encouraged by the uniform success 
attending this peculiar method of 
treating my complaint, I have recom- 
mended it to several of my friends, 
under similar afflictions, who have 
experienced equal benefit, after hav- 
ing tried all other works without eflect. 
One small page is a dose, and the 
perusal of a whole number, in a recent 
case, will soon convince the patient 
of the certainty of his speedy reco- 
very. Nothing can be better con- 
trived, or more convenient for such 
as are obliged to go journies, or to 
sea, as itis of a convenient size for 
the pocket, and may be read in all 
climates with great safety. Upwards 
of 40,000 persons of both sexes have 
experienced its beneficial eflects, and 
its wonderful sale during the past 
year, though but seldom advertised, 
is a certain criterion of its universal 
utility. 

To those who are labouring under 
a general despondency and lowness 
of spirits, it will be consolatory to 
know that the Britisu Stace pos- 
sesses the inestimable virtue of reno- 
vating the most depressed state of 
mind, whether it arises from too se- 
dentary a life, too close an application 
to study, excessive grief, or an inju- 
dicious use of their money. My 
correspondents inform me that it is 


incredible the nuinber of persons who ° 


fall victims to such disorders, but 
these the Britisu StaGe will entirely 
eradicate : it may be read at spring 
and fall with the greatest advantage ; 
and, in short, has succceded, when 


*“ Joe Miller” and all other works 
have failed. Married ladies, who have 
been disappointed in their expec. 
tations of a family, may be assured 
that the place of those tender pledges 
of connubial affection will be com- 
pletely supplied by occasional perusals 
of the Britisu nor are its 
effects less beneficial in other respects ; 
several gentlemen who were bald 
having declared, that after rubbing 
their heads a few times with it, their 
hair grew in such quantities as to 
render it necessary for them to pay 
incessant visits to the barber. 

In truth, Sir, too much cannot be 
said of your wonderful publication ; 
but it is greatly to be lamented that 
the public are often the dupes of 
einpiricism, and the artful delusions 
held out by illiterate men, who, under 
false pretences, endeavour to obtain 
their patronage. Happening to pe- 
ruse the advertisement of a work, 
prolessedly of the same nature as 


yours, and which I imagined would. 


prove equally entertaining, I ran 
pell mell to examine it, and in a 
moment of indiscretion was induced 
to purchase it, though more than 
double the price of the Britisx 
Stace, but I quickly discovered my. 
mistake, for in lieu of satisfaction, 
I experienced from its perusal no- 
thing but nausea and disgust. [ 
trust, Sir, you will continue to main- 


tain your superiority. Aut Cesar, aut 


nullus, you know, was the motto of 
him who passed the Rubicon. The 
gratitude I feel towards you for the 
benefits you have bestowed upon me 


has impelled me to draw up this. 


statement, which you are at liberty 
to publish for the information and 
benefit of those who may be similarly. 
afflicted. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
CREDULOUS. 
Gt. Charlotte St. 
Blackfriars. 
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THE DANGLE’S REPOSITORY, 
FOR 
THE SEASON 1816—17.. 


Containing a correct account of the 
nightly performances, &c. at the 
principal Theatres ; together with 
Collectanea, or a brief record of 
dramatic occurrences. 


—-~ dignus commemoratione, 


KING’S THEATRE. 
(Open 63 Nights.) 
Itulics denote new Pieces. 


OPERAS. 


La Penelope, Jan, 11. 14.18. 21. Feb. 
25. Mar. 1. 


Griselda, Jan. 25. 28. Feb. 11. Mar. 4, 


Le Nozze di Figaro, Feb. 1. 4. 8. 15. 


18. 22. Mar. 18 25, 29. April 8. 
June 14. 


La Molinara, Mar. 8. 11. 15. 22. 


I] Don Giovanni, Apri] 12, 15. 19. 22. 
26. 29. May 3. 6. 10, 13. 20. 23. 27. 
June 3. 10. 17. 21, 28. July 5. 8. 22. 
29, Aug. 2. 5. 9. 12. 


Il Fanatico per la Musica, May 8. 


L’Agnese, May 15. 17. 31. June 7. 
July 1. 


Cost Fan Tutte, June 12, 24. 
Lo Shaglio Fortunato, May 8. 


La Clemenza di Tito, July 12. 15. 19. 
26. 


DIVERTISSEMENTS. 
L’Amour Vengé, Jan 11. 14. 18. 21, 
28, Mar. 1.11. 


Divertissement, Feb. 11. 25. Mar. 4. 
8.22, May 8. 15. June 7. 21. July 19, 


La Féte Espagnole, May 8. July 15, 22. 
Les Deux Ages, June 7. 12.14. 21. - 
Les Petits Braconniers, July 19. 22. 


BALLETS. 


La Dansomanie, Jan. 11, 14. 18, 2h. 
May 3. 6. 15. June 17. 


La Partie de Chasse d’Henri Quatre, 
Jan. 25. 28. Feb. 1. 11. Mar. 1. 11, 
Apr. 8. 12. May 10. 13. June 10. 
July 15. Aug. 5. 


Le Prince Troubadour, Feb. 4. 8, 15. 
Mar. 4. Apr. 15, 


Vol. I, 


L’ Amour et La Folie, Feb. 18, 22. 25, 
Mar. 8. 25. April 19. 26, 29. 


— Feb. 15. Mar. 15. 22. 29. April 
2. 


ulica, May 17. 20. 23. 27. 31. June 3. 
24. 28, 


Les Deguisemens Amoureux, July 1, 
12, 


Figaro, July 26. 29. Aug, 2. 9. 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Masquerade, Feb. 13. May 29. 


Love in a Village and 'Phree Weeks 
after Marriage, with Songs, and an 
Address. Mar. 24,  (Incledon’s 
Denefit.) 


The Confederacy, Personation, Aca- 
demia di Musica, and La Danso- 
manie, May 12. (Kelly’s benefit.) 


Concert and Recitations, by Talma 
and Mademoiselle Georges, in the 
Concert Room, June 19. 26, 


Grand Rejouissance, Aug. 12. 


DRURY LANE. 
( Open 215 Nights. ) 
TRAGEDIES. 


King Richard the Third, Sept. 24, Oct. 
21. Nov. 26. Feb. 3.24. March 24. 
April 21. May 5. June 20. 


Bertram, Sept. 26. Oct. 1. March 27. 
May 8. 22. 31. 


Othello, Sept 30. Feb 20. 22. Mar 3. 
25. May 12. June 19. 


Macbeth, Oct 3. Dec 12. Jan 8. 15, 
Mar 6. 20. April 29. May 2. June 16. 


King Richard the Second, Oct 23. 


Hamlet, Oct 24, Feb 17. 27. April 30. 
June 18. 


Timon of Athens, Oct 28, 30. Nov 1. 
4. 8. 11. 18. 


The Revenge, Dec 4. 
George Barnwell, Dec 26. 
Jane Shore, Jan 2. 
Douglas, Dec 27. 


Oroonoko, Jan 20, 22, 24. 27, 29, 31. 
Feb 5. 7. 12. 


Manuel, March 8. 10. 11. 17. 18. 
Remorse, April 14. 16. 
Adelgitha, May 19. 
Barbarossa, May 26, 27. 
COMEDIES. 
The School for Scandal, Sep 7, 10, 
Oct 8, 31, April 12, 
M 
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A New Way to Pay old Debts, Sep 21, 
98, Nov 21,28, Dec 17, Jan 17, Feb 
10, 18, March 22, April 25, June 14, 


The Rivals, Oct 5, 29, April 9, 28. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor, Oct 10, 


The Honey Moon, Oct 14, Dec 28, 
13. 


The Busy Body, Oct 26, Feb 25, May 
15. 
The Heir at Law, Nov 2. 


The Guardians, Nov 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 19, 29, Jan 1. 


Town and Country, Dec 6. 

The Poor Gentleman, Dec 30. 

The Wonder, Jan 3, 7, 11, 14, Feb 6. 
The Will, Jan 4, 


Know your own Mind, Jan 16, 18, 21, 


23, 25, 28, Feb&, March 13, April 10, 
June 7. 


The Country Girl, Feb 1, 4. 
The [nconstant, Feb 15. 


The Double Gallant, March 29, April 
R, 11, 15, 22, 24, 26, May 1, 13, 23, 
June 13. 


The Touchstone, May 3, 6, 7, 9, 10. 
The Confederacy, May 20, 30. 

A Cure for the Heart Ache, March 4. 
Wild Oats, May 28. 


She Would and She Would Not, May 
29, June 12. 


The Clandestine Marriage, Jane 2. 
The West Indian, June 9. 

A Trip to Scarborough, June 10. 
The Hypocrite, June 11. 

The Wheel of Fortune, June 17, 


PLAYS.* 


Lover’s Vows, Sept 14,19, March 15. 
King Henry the Fourth, Oct 7. 
The Point of Honour, Oct 16. 


The Merchant of Venice, Oct 17, Feb 
ll. 


The Iron Chest, Nov 23, 25, 27, 30, 
Dec 2, 7, 9, 11, 14, 16, 21, Jan 6, 
10, 13, Feb 14, March 1, April 23. 


Elphi Bey, April 17, 18, 19, 
The Mountaineers, Dec. 31, 
The Castle Spectre, April 7. 


¥ Under this Head are included Mu- 
sica] Dramas, &c, 


The Surrender of Calais, May 14, 17, 
Riches, May 16, 21. 


OPERAS. 

The Duenna, Sept 12, 17. 

The Beggar’s Opera, Oct 12, 15. 
Love in a Village, Oct 19, 22, Dec 3. 
Artaxerxes, Nov 20, 22. 

Lionel and Clarissa, Dec 5, 10. 
Robin Hood, Dec 16, 17, 21. 


Ramah Droog, Dec, 18, 19, 2u, 23, 
Jan 9. 


The Peasant Boy, June 3. 
The Devil’s Bridge, June 4 
The English Fleet, June 6. 


ORATORIOS, 
Jan 30, Feb. 26, March 5, 12, 19, 26, 


BALLETS. 


The Bridal of Flora. Nov 9, 31, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 
28, Dec 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 17, Jan 
29, 31, April 7, 28. 


Patrick’s Return, Feb 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 
12, 13, 17, 18, 20, 24, 25, March 24, 
27, June 13. 


Spanish Divertissement, May 6, 7, 8, 
9, 12, 20, 21, 30. June 17. 
AFTER-PIECES, 


Who’s Who? Sept 7, 14, Nov 13, 
Dec 9. 


The Devil to Pay, Sept 10, June 10. 
What next? Sept 12, Oct 16, Nov 15, 
June 13, Dec 18. 


Past Ten o’Clock, Sept 17, Nov 20, 
June 5. 


The Irishman in London, Sept. 19, 
Nov. 20. Dec. 13. 


The Critick, Sept. 21, Oct. 15. 


Hit or Miss, Sept. 24. 26. Oct. 1. 14. 


30. March 27, April 24. May 8, 21. 
June 7. 


False and True, Sept. 28 


Raising the Wind, Scpt. 30. Oct. 12, 
Nov. 1. Dec. 10. 23. 


The Man his own Master. Oct. 1. 
Nov. 7. April 14. May 31. 


The Blacksmith of Antwerp, Oct. 


3. 


The Magpie, Oct. 7. May 19. Dee. 
13. 


Of Age To-morrow, Oct. 8. 17. 
Honest Thieves, Oct. 10. Feb. 24, 
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My Spouse and I, Oct. 16. Dec. 4. 


The Watch Word, Oct. 19. 21. 22. 
23. 29. 31. Nov. 2. 5. 7. bi. 14. 18. 
22. 28. Dec. 6. 11. 19. 


Each for ITimself, Oct. 24. 26. 28, 


The Woodman’s Hut, Nov. 4. 9. 16. 
22. 27. June 17. 


The Weathercock, Nov. 6. 23, Feb. 6. 
The Prize, Nov. 8. 


The Midnight Hour, Nov 12. 19 26. 
Dec. 7. 14. 


Modern Antiques, Nov 21. Dec. 5. 
May 29. 


The Review, Nov 25. 


Cry to-day and Laugh to-morrow, 
Nov 29. 30. Dec 2. 3. 


Nota Bene, Dec 12. 13. 
The Mayor of Garratt, Dec 20. 


Harlequin Horner, Dec. 26. 27. 28. 
30. 31. Jan. 1. 2. 3. 4. 6.7. 8 9. 10. 
ll. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 20. 21. 22. 
23. 24.. 25. 27. 28. Feb. 1. 3. 4. 10. 
14. 15. 

The Panel, Jan. 29. 31. Feb. 5. 7. 11. 
17, 22. March 22. April 22, May 
14, 


High Life Below Stairs, Feb. 8. 


The Follies of a Day Feb. 12. 13. 18. 
20. 25. March 20. 


Frightened to Death, Feb. 27. March 
1. 4. 10. 11. 13. 15, 37. 18. 
24.25, 29. April 21. 23. 


The Innkeeper’s Daughter, April 7. 8. 
9. 10. 11. 12. 14. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 
25. 26. 29. 30. May 1. 2. 3. 5. 6. 7. 
9. 10.13. 15. 16. 17.20. 30. 31. June 4. 


Johnny Gilpin, April 28. 

The House out at Windows, May 10.12. 
Sylvester Daggerwood, May 19. 
The Romp, May 22. 27. 

The Turnpike Gate, May 23. 

Paul and Virginia, May 26. June 6. 
Lover’s Quarrels, May 27. June 12. 
Midas, May 28. 7 
Contrarieties, May 29. 

The Sultan, June 2. 

Ella Rosenberg, June 2. 

Quavers and Capers, June 3. 
Rugantino, June 5. 12. 

The Doctor and Apothecary, Jun 3, 9. 
The Boarding House, June 5: 

The Wedding Day, June 10. 

The Rival Soldiers, June 11. 

Incog, June 11. 16. 19. 
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No Song No Supper, June 14, 18, 
Tekeli, June 20. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


(Open 239 Nights.) 
TRAGEDIES. 
Pizarro, Sept 9, Nov 8, Feb 17. May 26. 


The Distressed Mother, Sept. 16, 20, 
23. 


The Italian Lover, Sept. 30, Oct. 4, 


= Oct. 10, 15, 24, July 7, 14, 


Romeo and Julict, Oct. 14, Nov. ll, 
Dec. 30. Jan. 6, Feb. 3, April 12, 
28, June 30. 


Venice Preserved, Oct. 21, Nov. 7, 30, 
Jan. 13, 25. 


Cato, Oct. 25, May 15, Jane 4. 
Isabella, Oct. 26, Jan. 21, Feb. 1. 


Coriolanus, Oct. 28, 31, Nov. 4, 9, 19, 
28, Dee. 19. April 26, May 10, 23, 
June 23. 


The Gamester, Oct 30, Dee. 10, April 
19, June 28. 


Julius Cesar, Nov. 15, Dec. 9, April 
29, May 6, 17, 31, June 9; 19. 

King John, Dec. 3, 5,7, 12, 14, April 
22, June 14. 

Geo. Barnwell, Dec. 26. 


Hamlet, Feb. 10, May 21, June 11, 
16. 


Richard the Third, Feb. 12, 13, 25, 
March 1, 3, 6, 10, 24, April 8, June 
25. 

Jane Shore, Feb 27. 


Cymbeline, March 15, 20, 22, 29, April 
7, 30, May 30. 


The Apostate, May 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 14, 
16, June 12, 18, 26, July 3, 11. 

The Revenge, May 22. 

Macbeth, June 5. 

Alexander the Great, July 4. 
COMEDIES. 

The Wonder, Sept. 13, 25. 

As you Like it, Oct. 2; 7. 


The Jealous Wife, Oct 16, 23, Nov. 6, 
Jan. 1, 23, 29, April 17. 


The Provoked Husband, Nov. 22, 26. 


The Wheel of Fortune, Dec. 17, May 
8, 20, June 20. 
The Man of the World, Dec. 27. 


The Soldier’s Daughter, Jan. 8, 3}, 
15, 17, 28, July 5. 
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A New Way to Pay Old Debts, March 
8, 13, 17. 


The Honey Moon, June 6, July, 12. 
The School of Reform, July 8. 


PLAYS. 


Guy Mannering, Sept. 11, 18, Oct. 
3.9, 17, 22, Nov. 1, 5, Dec. 16, 21, 
28, Jan. 3, 10, 20, Feb. 7, 14, 20, 
March 11, 25, April 10, May 2, June 
15, July 2, 10. 


The Tempest, Sept. 27, Jan. 2, Feb. 
8, May 28. 


The Stranger, Oct. 18, Nov. 2, Jan. 


4, Feb. 24, April 14, 24, May 1, June 
75 2h. 


The Slave, Nov. 12, 13, 14, 16, 18, 
20, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, Dec. 2, 4, 6, 
“V1, 13, 18, 20, 23, 31, Jan. 7, 14, 16, 
22, Feb. 6, 11, 18 March 4, 18, 
April 9. May 19, June 10, July 15. 


The Humorous Lieutenant, Jan. 18, 
24. $7. Feb. 4. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Feb. 
15. 


The Curfew, March 27. 
The Iron Chest, April 11. 


The Conquest of Taranto, April 15, 
16. 18. 21. 23. 25. 


King Henry the Fourth, (ist part) 
May 13. June 3. . 


King Henry the Eighth, May 27. 
June 2. 17. 


The Mountaineers, May 29. 
The Merchant of Venice, July 9. 


OPERAS. 

Love in a Village, Oct. 11. July 16. 
Artaxerxes, Oct. 29. 

The Beggar’s Opera, Feb. 22. 

The Woodman, June 24. 
Fontainbleau, June 27. 

The Exile, July 1. 


ORATORIOS. 


Feb. 21. 28. March 7, 14, 21, 28, May 
24. 


BALLETS. 


The Seraglio, Sept. 11, 13. 16. 18. 20. 


23. 25. 27. 30. Oct. 2. 3.9.11. Dec. 
17. 


Aurora, Feb. 7. 8. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 18. 
20. 22. March 4. 8. 11. 13. 15. Is. 


25. 27. 29. April 22. 24. 30. May 
2. 17. June 3. 28. 


Pastoral Divertissement, June 7. 1). 
19. 20. July 2. 4. 7. 


THE BRITISH STAGE, 


AFTER-PIECES. 


The Miller and his Men, Sept. 9. Oct, 
4. Nov. 15. Dec. 5 20. Feb 135, 
March 20. April 30. June 16. 


Love, Law, and Physic, Sept. 11. Oct. 


2. Dec. 7. Jan. 9. Feb. 5. 13. March 
4. 25. 


Killing no Murder, Sept. 13. Feb. 14. 
25. 


Cymon, Sept. 16. Nov. 8. March 924. 
May 5. June 19. July 14. 


The Sleep Walker, Sept. 18. Oct. 3. 
Nov. 12. Feb. 7. | 


Aladdin, Sept. 20. May 12. July 2. 


Yours or Mine, Sept. 23. 25. 27. 30. 
Oct. 31. 


Bombastes Furioso, Oct. 4. 22, Feb. 
22. March 17. 22. 


The Broken Sword, Oct. 7. 9. 10. 11. 
14. 16. 18 22. 23. 25. 28. 30. Nov. 
4. 11. 19. 26. Dec. 11. 19. Jan. 9. 
March 29. May 13. 


Lodoiska, Oct. 15. 17. 21. 24. 26. 29, 
Nov. 1. 2. 5. 6. 7. 9. 


The Careful Servant and the Care- 
less Master, Oct. 29. 30. 


Timour the Tartar, Nov. 13. 14. 18. 
21. June 17. 


A Chip of the Old Block, Nov. 16, 
20. 23. 


Love Laughs at Locksmiths, Nov. 22. 
Feb. 22. 


The Forty Thieves, Nov. 25. 27. 29. 
30. Dec. 2. 4. 6. 


Brother and Sister, Nov. 28. March 
27. May 9. June 20. 


The Portrait of Cervantes, Dec. 3. 
May 3, June 23. 
Blue Beard, Dec. 9. 16, 18, 21. 23. 


Love a-la-mode Dec. 10. 12. 


Tove and the Tooth Ache, Dec. 13. 
14. 


John of Paris, Dec. 17. May 16, 
July 4. 

Harlequin and the Sylph of the Ouk, 
Dec. 26. 27. 28. 30. 31. Jan. 1. 2. 
3. 4. 6. 7. 8& 9. 10. 11. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
17. 18 20. 21, 22, 23. 24. 25. 27. 3!. 
Feb. 3. 5. 6. 10. 17. 24. March 10. 


The Ravens, Jan. 28, 29, Feb. 1, 4, 5, 
11, 12, 18. | 


The Forest of Bondy, Feb, 20, June 
6, 24. 


The Heir of Vironi, Feb. 27, March 1, 
6, 6, 04, 36. 


The Critick, March 11, 18. 
Midas, March 17, 22, May 14, July 12. 
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Robinson Crusoe, April 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 23, 25, 
28, May 8, 19. 


The Spoil’d Child, April 22, July 16. 


Tom Thumb, April 24, May 2, 17, 
July 8. 


Comus, April 26, May 1, 15. 
We Fly by Night, April 29, May 6. 
The Highland Reel, May 7, 10. 


The Libertine, May 20, 21, 22, 23, 26, 
27, 28, 2%, 30, 31, June 2, 4, 9, 10, 12, 
18. 26, 27. 30. July 10. 17. 


No Song No Supper, June 3. 11. 14. 
21. 28. July 11. 


Raising the Wind, June 5. 


Katharine and Petruchio, June 7. July 


The Review, June 13. 
The Mayor of Garratt, June 25. 


The Gentle Shepherd, June 27. July 
3. 8. 


The Magpie, or the Maid, July 1. 15. 
Rosina, July 5. 
The Blind Boy, July 9. 


HAY MARKET. 
( Open 61 Nights.) 
COMEDIES. 


Exit by Mistake, July 7. 11. 17. 21. 23. 
25. 28. Aug. 12. 26. 28. Sep. 4. 12. 


The Poor Gentleman, July 9. 
Who wants a Guinea? July 10. 19. 


Wild Oats, July 15. 22. 24. 26. 29. Aug. 
26. Sep. 1. 10. 


Such Things Are, July 16. 
A Bold Stroke for a Husband, July 18 


Teasing made Fasy, July 30. 31. Aug. 
1.2. 4.5.6. 7.8%. U2. 12. 14. 15. 16. 18. 
19. 20. 21. 22. 2%. 25. 27. 28. 29. 30. 
Sep. 2. 3.5.6. 9 11. 13, 15. 


Rule a Wife and have a Wife, Aug. 13. 


PLAYS 
The Foundling of the Forest, July 12. 
The Merchant of Venice, July 11. 
Guy Mannering, Sep. 4. 


OPERAS. 
The Castle of Andalusia, July 26. 29. 
Aug. 7. Sep. 12. 
AFTER-PIECES. 


The Village Lawyer, July 7. 8. Aug. 
4d. ll. 
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Ella Rosenberg, July 7. 


Three Weeks after Marriage, July 8. 
14. Aug. 7. 


The Review, July 8. 

The Agreeable Surprise, July 8. 24. 
The Bee-hive, July 9. Aug. 1. 

The Purse, July 10. 30, 

The Sleep-walker, July 10. 17. 

The Quaker, July 11. 16. 


The Critick, July 11. 15. 25, Aug. 6. 
19. Sep. 2. 13. 


Killing no Murder, July 12. 21. 31. 
Blue Devils, July 14 Aug 1. 


A Day after The Wedding, July 17. 
Sep. 1. 10. 


How to die for Love, July 18. Aug. 8. 
Darkuess Visible, July 19. 30. Aug. 15. 
The Wedding Day, July 21. Aug. 2. 


- A Mogul Tale, July 22. Aug. 8. 


Travellers Benighted, July 23, 28. 
Aug. 4. 11. 18. 22, 25. 29. Sep. 5. 11. 
15. 


A Chip of the Old Block, July 23. 28. 
Aug. 2. Sep. 4. 


The Rival Soldiers, July 25. Aug. 6. 
26. 

Matrimony. July 31. Sep. 6. 

Bon Ton, Aug. 5. 9. 

The Flitch of Bacon, Aug. 6. 13. 

No Song No Supper, Aug. 9. 14. 

Yard Arm and Yard Arm, Aug 12. 


The Actor of All Work, Aug. 13. 14. 
15. 16, 18 19. 20. 21. 22. 23. 25, 27. 
28. 29. 30. Sep. 1. 2.3. 5. 6. 8. 9. 10. 
11, 12. 13. 15. 


The Follies of a Day, Aug. 16. 23. 
Sep. 8. 


The Panel, Aug. 20. 

The Waterman, Aug. 21. 30. 
Rosina, Aug. 27. Sep. 3. 

The Mayor of Garratt, Sep. 9. 


FIRST APPEARANCES. 


At the King’s, Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, and Haymarket Theatres. 


Sept 11. The three Miss Dennetts 
at Caveat Garden (from Dublin) 
Senor Luengo and Senoras Ramos 
(from Madrid) in the ballet of “ 'The 
Seraglio.” 

Sept 13. Miss H. C. Boyle at CG 
as Violante, in “© The Wonder.” 
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Sept 14. Mr. Bengough (from Bath) 
at DL as Baron Wildenhuim, aud 
Mrs. Knight — York) as Agatha 
Friburg,in Lover’s Vows.” 

Sept 16. Mr. Macready (from 
Dublin) at C G as Orestes in “* The 
Distressed Mother.” 


Sept 18. Mr. Connor (from Dublin) 


at C G as Sir Patrick Maguire in: 


“ The Sleep Walker.” 


Oct 11. Miss Mori at C G as 
Rosetta in ** Love ina Village.” 


Oct 12. Miss Keppel at D L (from 
Liverpool) as Polly in * The Beg- 
gar’s Opera” 


Nov 20. Miss Merry (from_ the 
English Opera House) at D L as 
Mandane in * Artaxerxes.” 

Dec 5. Miss Mangeon at DL as 
Clarissa in * Lionel and Clarissa.” 


Dec 16. Mrs Jones (from Chel~ 
tenham) at D Las Clorinda iu * Robin 
Hood.” 


Jan 11. Madame Camporese as 
Penelope—Madame Pasia as Telema- 
chus—Mons. Crivellias Ulysses—and 
Mons. Angrisani as Evenor, at The 
Kings Theatre inthe Opera of “ Pe- 
nelupe.” 


Jan 18. Mrs. Morton at C G as 
Celia in ** The Humorous Lieu- 
tenant. 


Feb 1. Signor Ambrogetti at the 
K T as the Count in “ Figaro.” 


Feb 8s. Mr. John Cooke at D L 
as the Duke’s servant, in “ High 
Life Below Stairs.” 


March 4. Mr Palmer Fisher (from 
Exeter) at D L as Young Rapid in 
* A Cure for the Heart Ache.” 


March 15. Miss Costello (from 
Cheltenham) at C G as Imogen in 
Cymbeline.” 


April 29. Mrs. Hill (from Belfast) 
at D Las Lady Macbeth in “ Mac- 
beth.” 

June 14. Miss Cubitt at D L as 
Margaretta in * No Song No Sup- 
per.” 

July 7. Mr. Butler (from York) 
at the Haymarket, as Sheepface in 
“ The Village Lawyer.” 


July 8. Mrs Connor at the H M as 
Grace Gaylove in * The Review.” 


July 11. Mr. Lay at the H M as 
Steady in “ The Quaker.” 


July 14. Mr. Amherst atthe H M 
as Megrim and Shylock in “ Blue 


Devils” and “ The Merchant of 
Venice.” 


Aug 26. Mrs. Lewis at the H M 
as Mary in “ The Rival Soldiers,” 


OBITUARY. 


Jan 11. Mr. Moss (many years a 
member of the Edinburgh Theatre) 
at Edinburgh. 


May 12. Mrs Haywood (formerly 
of the Haymarket) at Bristol, aged 21. 


June 27. Mr. Hill (formerly of 
Covent Garden) at Morant Bay, Ja- 
maica. 

Aug 24. Signora Storace, at Dul- 
wich, of a paralytic stroke. 

Aug 24. Mr. Holman, (formerly of 


Covent Garden) at Long Island, New 
York, America, aged 53. 


Sept 4. Mrs. Alicia Lefanu, (sister 
of Sheridan, and writer of a comedy 
called “ The Sons of Erin’’) at the 
Royal Hibernian School, Phoenix 
Park, near Dublin. 


COLLECTANEA. 


A Monody on the death of the late 
R. B. Sheridan was delivered by Mrs. 
Davison at Drury Lane, on Sept. 7, 
10, 12, 14, 17—The first stone of the 
Cobourg Theatre laid by Alderman 
Goodbehere Sept. 14—The Proprie- 
tors of the Winter Theatres prohibited 
their performers from appearing at the 
English Opera House,on the alternate 
nights, when there were no perform- 
ances at their Houses. Mr. Arnold’s 
attempts to overrule the objections of 
the managers, defeated after a news- 
paper war of five days.—-Mrs, Glossop 
(late Miss Feron of Covent Garden) 
performed Clara in ‘* The Duenna”’ 
at Drury Lane, out of respect (as the 
bills stated) to the memory of the 
author—Mr. Stephen Kemble per- 
formed Sir John ag | at Drury 
Lane, Oct. 7—Miss O’ Neill having 
entered into an engagement at Bir- 
mingham, and being also announced 
to appear in London, a notice was 
posted at the doors of the Theatre, 
stating that the play was changed in 
consequence of her being obliged to 
play at Birmingham!!! Oct. 3. 

A disturbance caused at C. G. 
Oct. 31, by a fellow calling himse!f 
Sir Wm. Shirley, who jumped on the 
Stage at the conclusion of the play, 
arrayed in a Freemason’s apron, and 
harangued the audience in an ince- 
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herent and indecent manner. Being 
secured and taken before a magistrate, 
it appeared that he lodged at a house 
of a certain description in Carey 
Street, kept by one Mother Jucobs ; 
Mr. Brandon, the box-keeper, appear- 
ed as his accuser, but being able to 
charge him with nothing but making 
a noise, he was dismissed, after re- 
ceiving an admonition from the ma- 
gistrate—Braham married to a Miss 
Bolton of Manchester, Nov. 1I8— 
Terence’s Comedy of The Eunuch”’ 
represented by the King’s Scholars 
at Westminster School, Dec, 11, 16.— 
The performers of the Circus gave 
a supper in the Theatre to Mr. and 
Mrs. T. Dibdin, Jan. 22— The 
Olympic Theatre opened Feb. 10, for 
a short period, when a daughter of 
Russell the performer made her débit 


in The Diamond Arrow’’—QOn 


March 26, the second anniversary of 
the Covent-Garden Theatrical Fund, 
a dinner was given atthe Freemason’s 
Tavern, in Queen Street, at which 
were present, the Duke of Sussex, 
Marquis of Huntley, the Duke 
of York, and many other distinguished 
characters. A sum of £500 was collect- 
ed, and also a donation from Mr. 
Coutts of £100 — Mr. Bonnel 
Thornton, son of Dr. Thornton, 
played Robert Guiscard in ‘ Adel- 
githa’’? for the benefit of Mrs. Bart- 
ley, at Drury Lane, May 19—Talma 
arrived in London, in company with 
Mdlle. Georges, May 28, and visited 
Covent Garden Theatre the same 
evening. Shortly after, an applica- 
tion was made to the P. Regent, on 
the part of these celebrated foreigners, 
for his sanction to a few performances 
of French Tragedies ; which was re- 
fused by H. R. H. on the ground 
that it would prove injurious to the 
interests of the national Theatres— 
Letters of Administration for the ef- 
fects of Mrs. Jordan were taken out 
at Doctors Commons, May 24, when 
it appeared that the whole value of 
her property and effects was less than 
£300—Mr. W. 8S. Chatterly from 
the English Opera, played Lord 
Ogleby in The ‘Clandestine Mar- 
riage”’ for the benefit of Miss Kelly 
at Drury Lane, June 2—Mrs. Moun- 
tain performed Rosalviva in * The 
Devil’s Bridge,” at Drury Lane, J une 
4, for the benefit of Mr. Horn, after 
having taken a last affectionate leave 
af the stage at the King’s Theatre, 


May 4, 1815; on the same evening, 
Mr. I. Isaacs, from the English 
Opera, played Florian—Mrs. Weston 
(a Lady who appeared at Covent 
Garden in 1810) performed Queen 
Catherine at Covent Garden, May 27 
—A Miss Love made her first appear- 
ance on any Stage at the English 
Opera, as Mrs. Courtly in “ Free and 
Easy.”’ June 9—A dinner was given 
to ‘falma, at the Clarendon Hotel, 
Bond Street, June 9, by the Covent 
Garden performers, at which Messrs. 
Fawcett and C. Kemble presided. 
In the course of the evening, Talma 
afforded the company a delicious spe- 
cimen of French sensibility, by 
throwing his arms about Kemble’s 
neck, and kissing him—A Farewell 
Dinner given to Mr. Kemble, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, June 27, on the 
of his retiring from the 
stage, at which many of the nobility, 
Talma, and various distinguished 
literary characters were present. An 
Ode, written by Campbell, was re- 
cited by Mr. Young—A Deputation 
from the performers of Drury Lane 
Theatre on the same day waited on 
Mr. Kemble, to express their high 
sense of his merit as an actor, and 
their regret at his retirement from the 
stage—A Miss Miriam Hammersley 
Buggins, made her débit at the En- 
glish Opera House, as Polly in ** The 
Beggar’s Opera,’? June 19—A Mr. 
Pearman from Bath, made his first 
appearance as Orlando in ‘ The 
Cabinet” atthe English Opera, July 
7—-The following new Pieces were 
produced at the English Opera in the 
course of the season:—‘* The Elec- 
tion’? June 7—“ Batchelor’s Wives” 
July 16°—“ The Wizard” July 26— 
‘‘The Persian Hunters’? Aug. 13—, 
‘Fire and Water’? Aug. 19—‘* The 
Bridge that carries us safe over’’ 
June 18 —‘ My Uncie’’? June 23 
—  Disguises’’ Sept. 8 —— and 
‘¢ Wanted a Governess” Sept. 15 
—Talma and Mademoiselle Georges 
left England July 8—A Miss Stephen- 
son made her début as Rosetta in 
‘‘fhove in a Village”’ at the English 
Opera House, July 29— Mr. Oxherry 
addressed various Letters through the 
medium of the press to Talma, remon- 
strating with him on the impropriety 
of performing at the Theatre at ¥ alen- 
ciennes, on a night when Mess 
Oxberry and Penley were announc 
to play there for a benefit, July 15, 
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Original Poetry. 


To 


Now within my bosom beating, 
Varying passions wildly reign ; 
Love, with proud resentment meet- 

ing, 
Throbs by turns with joy and 
pain: 
Joy, that far from foes I wander 
Where their hate can reach no 
more ; 
Pain, that woman’s heart grows 
fonder 
When the dream of bliss is o’er. 


Love, by fickle Fancy banished, 
Spurned by Hope, indignant flies ; 
Yet, when Love and Hope are va- 
nished, 
Restless Memory never dies! 
Far I go, where fate shall lead me, 
Far across the troubled deep ; 
Where no stranger’s ear shall hear 
me, 
Where no eye for me shall weep! 


Proud has been my fatal passion ; 
Proud my injured heart shall be ; 
While each thought and inclination 
Proves that heart was formed for 
thee! 
Not one tear shall tell my story ; 
Not one sigh shall speak my 
pain ; 
Silent grief shall be my glory, 
Grief that stoops not to complain. 


Let the bosom prone to ranging, 
Still by ranging seek a cure; 
Mine disdains the thought of chang- 
ing, 
Destined proudly to endure. 
I have loved thee, dearly loved thee, 
Through an age of worldly woe ; 
How ungrateful I have proved thee, 
Let my mournful exile shew. 


Many months of silent sorrow, 
Hour by hour, I counted o’er ; 
Looking forward till to-morrow, 
Every day I loved thee more. 
Power and splendour could not charm 
me, | 
I no joy in wealth could see; 
Nor could threats or fears alarm me, 
Save the fear of losing thee. 


Had the storms of fortune pressed 


thee, 

I had sighed to hear thee sigh, 
Or had sorrows dire distressed thee, 

Would have bid those sorrows fly. 
Fare thee well, ungrateful rover, 

Welcome, Gallia’s friendly shore ; 
Soon the breeze will waft me over, 

Soon we part, to meet no more. 


SAPPHO. 


Epigram, on a certain newly-created 
Peer, whose impatience ted him 
to sport his Coat of Arms &c. in 
anticipation of his title. 


Peter Isaac, expecting they soon 
would him call 

Lord Dunderhead, Baron of Dunder- 
head Hall, 

Strew’d his carriages, plate, his snuff- 
box, and stick, 

Nay, his dining-room jordan, with 
coronets thick ; 

And, his patent delay’d, was thus 
cheer’d by a friend,— 

“* Whatever the great ones in office 
intend, 

“ You're already the most ancient 
peer in the nation, 

“ Having taken your title — the 
creation !” 
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